
FAA Proposes Plane for Local Service: This drawing embodies principles sought by the Feeder 
Airlines Association, in a plane suggested by the association’s technical committee for local-feeder- 
pickup service. Note high whig, tricycle landing gear, steps that let down when passenger door is 
opened, movable cargo bulkhead, and bins under floor for mail and small express packages for points 
enroute. Sketch was made by Don Seevers, executive director of the association. Detailed specifica- 
tions are being submitted to manufacturers. (See other pictures on Page 49). 


New OCS Regulation Designed to Speed Termination 

Office headed by R. H. Hinckley gives contractor 
chance to buy government-owned equipment in his 
plant or have it removed within 60 days, except 
when necessary for other war purposes. , . .Page 7 

Provisional Routes Prime Aim of World Air Talks 

Agenda lists wide range of subjects, including es- 
tablishment of transport service during transitional 
period, and groundwork for multilateral aviation 
convention... Page 9 


ACCA Council Asks Further Easing of Regulations 

Geuting and Morgan present statement of policy 
on freedom of personal flight to Burden, Pogue and 
T. P. Wright; second report on specific recommen- 
dations for changes to be ready soon Page 16 

Newest Orders for Airliners Put Backlog at $100 Million 

National reports contract for 16 Curtiss-Wright 
CW-20 Commandos, to cost $5,000,000, and Eastern 
announces allocation of $25,000,000 each on two con- 
tracts for CW-20’s and DC-4’s Page 45 







Scooters, ’'manned" by women, rush to hres at air fields and quickly 
snuff out blazes with carbon dioxide gas from Kidde extinguishers. 
These midget fire engines are highly maneuverable, easily operated 
by women. And they're swift — to match the fast fire-killing effect 
of Kidde extinguishers. 

Kidde extinguishers are used by air fields on a wide variety of mobile 
equipment. They're carried on full-size emergency trucks, two-wheeled 
trailers, jeeps, motorcycles. Kidde hand and wheeled portable extin- 
guishers stand ready to nip smaller fires. 

If you are planning fire protection for an airport— or for aircraft— 
Kidde's broad experience in aviation fire fighting will be valuable to you. 
Our engineers are at your service. ..just drop us a line! 



WALTER KIDDE & CDMPANY, INC., 140 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK B, N. 
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SWPA STYMIED — Surplus War Property 
Administration is virtually at a standstill today. 
Disposal agencies are proceeding on the basis of 
policies previously set up, but since SWPA op- 
erates at the “policy level,” no rarefied actions 
or pronouncements will be forthcoming until 
the new three-man board is appointed — prob- 
ably after elections. 


ARMY'S LONG ARM — New board isn't the 
only trouble SWPA is having. Some of its per- 
sonnel has been borrowed from Army. They 
can't talk in public gatherings unless Army ok’s 
it, since they are still in uniform and whatever 
they said would appear to represent Army view- 


SURPLUS MUDDLE— But SWPA troubles 
today are minor. The new legislation is called 
one of the worst major bills ever passed by 
Congress. It must be amended radically unless 
surplus disposal of this war makes the hodge- 
podge mess of the last one look like a perfect 
job. It has been difficult finding men willing to 
risk their reputation on the new board, and per- 
sonnel down the line recognize the mess that’s 
only too probable, Storm cellars are indicated, 


CONVERSION CREW COSTS— Hesitancy of 
the Army in returning planes after allocations 
is costing the country’s airlines thousands of 
dollars. Some have had conversion crews stand- 
ing by, their wages largely wasted, for as long 
as a month after unofficial War Department ad- 
vice that these planes would shortly be deliv- 
ered. Expense goes even beyond conversion 
crews, because lines have set up traffic sched- 
ules, flight crews, operations personnel and res- 


ervations and passenger service agents on basis 
of indicated returns. 


FEEDER PLANE SPECIFICATIONS — The 
airplane that the feeder airlines are asking may 
not match the specifications released. Engineers 
last week felt the landing and takeoff lengths 
particularly would have to be modified to obtain 
an economical plane. Air Transport Association, 
it is recalled, had to revise landing and takeoff 
specifications for a plane in that general cate- 
gory from 2,500 to 3,500 feet to get what it 
wanted tin other characteristics. 


PLANE SIZE — Predictions expressed by old- 
line air transport engineers are, too, that Feeder 
Airlines Association is asking too much pas- 
senger and cargo capacity for operations in the 
next few years. They will have to operate at 
65 percent or better load factor to make any 
money, and experience of airlines in similar op- 
eration indicates feeders will do better with a 
plane In the 12-passenger class unless traffic 
conditions change more than expected. Eighteen 
to 22 passengers and/or cargo will come later, 
these observers feel. 


DEMAND FOR TECHNICIANS— There may 
not be jobs enough for all technically trained 
men available after the war. But one highly 
placed government official expresses the opinion 
that technicians will be in demand in several 
foreign countries which will be in process of 
industrialization. The official named China, 
Russia, South America, South Africa, and others. 
These countries will be moving forward in the 
operation of aircraft, if not in their production, 
and in adaptation of other lines of machinery, 







Permoflux Means Progresst' 

When Permoflux Engineers began developing 
wartime designs for acoustical communica- 
tions equipment, old concepts of efficiency 
stood only as relative measures for improve- 
ment. Permoflux contributions, by more then 
meeting anticipated requirements, have 
ochieved new performance standards of far 
reaching importance. The vaiue of these 
developments will be reflected in Permoflux 
products of the future. 

BUY WAR BONDS FOR VICTORY! ' 


PERI 



PERMOFLUX CORPORATION 
4916-22 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 39, III. 

PIONEER MANUFACTURERS OF PERMANENT MAGNET DYNAMIC TRANSDUCERS 
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equipment and facilities. He suggested trained 
men free to travel and live abroad might well 
investigate such opportunities. 


ADVANCE PLANNING — Top officials in 
Washington are showing some concern over lack 
of information some war contractors have of 
the functions they will be expected to assume 
under termination. They are taking steps to 
encourage war contractors — without relaxing 
war production — to plan ahead for plant clear- 
ance of government-owned machinery and in 
particular to work out time schedules for clear- 
ance of most urgently needed space in their 
plants. 


MANY IN THE AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY feel 
aviation needs stronger and more experienced 
surplus representation, since planes will be the 
biggest single problem. An effort is being made 
to obtain one of the board positions for an air- 
craft industry representative. However, others 
feel it may not be wise to assume part of the 
onus for an unworkable organization. Office of 
War Mobilization Director Byrnes is reported 
to look favorably on proposal for aircraft rep- 
resentation, but is not committed. 


LIFE OF THE NAWPC— While the staff of 
the National Aircraft War Production Council 
has been considerably reduced, it does not ap- 
pear likely that the Council will wind up its 
affairs before the European phase of the war 


► Showing the importance at- 
tached to jet propulsion de- 
velopment to date, one big 
West Coast plane firm is 
drawing up an alternative 
for each future commercial 
transport design, to provide 
for JP . . . Alexander P. de 
Seversky wrote his last syndicated newspaper col- 
umn for the New York Times and other papers 
Sept. 29 before starting new, unannounced work. 

► Fisher Bros, are now in a position to buy a going 
aircraft company and some industry observers 
say flatly this is in the wind, although others con- 
tend the purchase will involve some division of a 
large company . . . High officials of Convair are 
confident they can turn out superior buses for 
Greyhound, powered by aircraft-type engines but 
with cheaper and. heavier castings such as those 
used in present auto engines. 

► The Constellation will be tested with various 
other power plants, including some with less hp. 
than the original Wright installations . , . Martin’s 
Model 202 twin-engine transport design is being 
considered carefully by several airlines, and the 
company is pushing further work. 

► Australians report they have given up in their 


ends. There is a possibility that Council busi- 
ness remaining could be handled by a committee 
within the frame-work of the Aeronautical 
Chamber. Many Council members feel, how- 
ever, that it would be bad public relations to 
close the National Council offices before Ger- 
many folds and while a production job remains. 


MANUFACTURERS COUNCILS — The Air- 
craft Manufacturers Council division of the 
Chamber, representing the major aircraft com- 
panies within the structure of the trade asso- 
ciation, docs not have national representation 
at the moment, although the West Coast organi- 
zation already is functioning as War Production 
Council activities taper off. Plans for the East 
Coast manufacturers council probably will be 
approved before the end of the month and the 
need for a definite set-up in Washington will be 
the more urgent, 


NEW SENATE AVIATION HEAD— If the 
Democrats retain control of the Senate, which 
appears likely, Senator Josiah Bailey of North 
Carolina may take the lead in the aviation 
work of the Senate Commerce Committee ac- 
cording to current talk on Capitol Hill. Sen- 
ator Bennett C. Clark, of Missouri, who headed 
the aviation subcommittee, was defeated in the 
Missouri primary. Whether Bailey, who takes 
a keen interest in aviation matters, will name 
himself as Clark’s successor or deal with avia- 
tion as a committee of the whole appears to be 
the only question to be decided. 


efforts to buy new DC-3’s transports from the 
U. S. as long as Germany is in the war and are go- 
ing ahead with plans to rebuild worn out Douglas 
C-47’s which are being discarded by our air forces 
in the Antipodes. Oflicials of Australian National 
Airways are in the U. S- seeking 4 DC-4’s and 4 
DC-6’s for future delivery but the contracts are 
not signed. 

► Frank Tichenor, publisher, tells friends he will 
start a printed daily aviation paper about Jan- 1- 
. - . Industry observers believe the new president 
of Boeing will be selected from outside the com- 
pany . . . Completion of Bill Stout's Helicob, de- 
scribed as near test flight stage two months ago, 
has been delayed. 

► WPB officials report that Engineering & Research 
Corp. is the first lightplane company to file official 
request for resumption of production, mainly for 
pilot training purposes. 

► Those future helicopters exceeding 300 mph. 
probably will have jet-impelled rotors in which 
jets either vent along the rotor trailing edges or 
at rotor tips . , . The W-11 aircraft production 
schedule is being revised about Nov. 1, the fourth 
change this year, to set up a program through 
1946. The new schedule will not be much below 
W-n, industry officials say. 


Industry 

Observer 
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Another: the AiResearch Wind Tunnel. This, 
too, will return to peacetime projects, helping 
solve such problems as the adaptation for to- 
morrow’s finer airliners of the new intercool- 
ing and oil cooling systems that AiResearch 
has developed for planes of war. 


More: AiResearch specialists who perfected 
automatic exit flap controls . . . lightweight in- 
tercoolers . . . anti-congealing oil coolers. From 
their "know-how” will come new heat transfer 
and pressure control systems, and AiResearch 
"comfort-protection” for peacetime aircraft. 

f 
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New OCS Regulation Designed 
To Speed Contract Termination 

Office headed by R. H. Hinckley gives contraaor chance to buy 
government-owned equipment in his plant or have it removed 
within 60 days, except when necessary for other war purposes. 
By SCOTT 


A fourth step has been taken by 
the Office of Contract Settlement 
designed to speed settlement of 
terminated war contracts but ac- 
tual termination operations under 
provisions of the War Contract Set- 
tlement Act still constitute a major 
aircraft industry problem. 

Latest regulation— No. 4 — issued 
by the office headed by Robert H. 
Hinckley, gives the contractor the 
opportunity either to buy the gov- 
ernment-own^ equipment in his 
plant or have it removed within 
60 days after request for removal, 
except when necessary for other 
war purposes. 

► Contracts — Previous regulations 
covered T-Ioans, part payments, 
and pre-termination agreements. 
Office of Contract Settlement does 
not, of course, settle contracts. Con- 
tracts are settled by the contracting 
agencies and therein lie some of 
the difflculties- 

The War Contract Settlement 
Act was generally well received by 
the aircraft industry and widely 
interpreted as providing for nego- 
tiated settlements. However, some 
industry representatives attending 
schools run by the Army for ter- 
mination officers have come away 
with the definite impression that 
terminations are not handled in 
that way, but rather that the of- 
ficers are being taught settlement 
by regulation, by formula, or what 
is termed accounting for parts and 
pieces. 

► Over-All Settlements — The air- 
craft manufacturing industry 
wants and is seeking over-all set- 
tlements which will eliminate 
demobilization by a series of ac- 
counting niceties and theoretical 
obstructions. The industry leaders 
emphasize that they are not seek- 
ing preferential treatment, but they 
do point to the peculiar situation 


HERSHEY 

resulting in part from the unprece- 
dented ballooning of the industry 
and the inevitable shrinkage in the 

When the industry was called on 
to produce airplanes in numbers 
which seemed astronomical at the 
time, paper work was secondary 
and production was prime. The in- 
dustry "negotiated” into war pro- 
duction, in a manner of speaking, 
and feels that it should be "nego- 
tiated" out when contracts are ter- 
minated. 

> Company Programs — It has been 
suggested that each company set 
up its own termination program 
within the framework of the War 
Contract Settlement Act so that 
when termination comes, many de- 
tails of formula settlement can be 
eliminated. 

While top-side of the Army is 


understood to be sympathetic to 
the needs of the aircraft industry 
for survival, wide discretion is 
given termination officers who are 
unable to go outside an accounting 
formula, prolonging settlement 
which the Industry is not in a po- 
sition to undergo. 

Momentum costs play a part in 
this situation, since it takes time 
for orderly demobilization — the 
momentum of a large company can 
not be cut off sharply in 24 hours. 
The time factor involved repre- 
sents money, overhead costs which 
are large even without production 
and which must be considered a 
part of costs just as those in get- 
ting production started. 

^ Problem of Administration — The 
difficulty seems to be one of ad- 
ministration rather than legisla- 
tion. The settlement is in the hands 
of termination officers, property 
accountability officers and pro- 
curement representatives, each 
with a different function having 
to do with demobilization of the 
industry and any one can stall the 
other two. 

It is the opinion of most industry 
leaders that the disposal problem 
must be separated from the termi- 
nation problem and termination 
runs immediately into how to esti- 



BRITISH TRY NEW LIAISON SHIP; 

This new high wing monoplane, with a four-cylinder, horizontally op- 
posed air-cooled engine (pusher), and fully slotted and flapped luings, 
has been test-flying in Britain but Army officials have decided not to 
order further production. Called by Aeroplane, British weekly, the 
Fane Flying Observation Post, it was intended to have steep onple of 
climb for using smaJI fields near the front. 
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mate the value of the process in- 
ventory. parts on which there is 
no book value, and on finished 
parts which may have been sold. 
Another problem is that of small 
subcontractors, many of whom 
have never used cost accountants 
and negotiating a settlement with 
one of them to provide the Army 
procurement officer with a satis- 
factory answer adds to the difficul- 

There is a general feeling, how- 
ever. that considerable progress 
has been made and there is not 
the pessimism apparent that there 
was some weeks ago. The Ter- 
mination unit of the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce, headed by 
John K, Boyle, former Lockheed 
executive, has made great strides 
in working out a settlement pro- 
gram which will satisfy the indus- 
try and the government as well. 
Recommendations made by the 
unit have been accepted by the 
government in many instances and 
there is an increasing awareness 
among aircraft industry executives 
that the problem is imminent and 
that the companies themselves 
must play a vital role to obtain the 
kind of settlement the industry 
must have. 

More Data Released 
On New Jet Plane 

The following data on jet pro- 
pulsion engines built by General 
Electric for the Bell P-59 Aira- 
comet from the British Whittle de- 
sign were announced last week by 
the manufacturer a.id the AAF at 
Wright Field; 

► As previously reported, jet en- 
gines do not require the warmup 
necessary for conventional en- 
gines. The P-59 is ready tor take- 
off with full thrust available in 30 
seconds after the gas turbines are 
started. 

► When the jet plane is in full 
flight no visible flame comes out of 
the exhaust. 

► Ignition radio interference and 
high altitude ignition trouble are 
virtually eliminated, because con- 
tinuous ignition is not needed with 
the jet engine. 

► Power developed by the jet en- 
gines is measured in thrust pounds 
rather than in horsepower. For 
practical yardstick one thrust 
pound equals one horsepower at a 
speed of approximately 375 mph. 

► The turbine is a compact self- 
contained unit with only one mov- 
ing part. Air is drawn into the tur- 
bine, compressed and passed into 


chambers where its temperature is 
increased by combustion of fuel 
creating hot gases which are dis- 
charged through a rear nozzle. For- 
ward thrust is created as the re- 
action from the high velocity dis- 
charge of gases. 

► Because the thrust is produced 
directly without gearing or a pro- 
peller, vibration is minimized and 
reduced weight per horsepower is 
possible. 

► In operation the P-59 runs so 
smoothly that a vibrator is in- 
stalled on the instrument panel to 
keep the delicate needles from 
“sticking.'’ 

► The Airacomet's speed is rated at 
“over 400 mph," It has excellent 
performance at high altitudes, 
weighs more than five tons, has a 
49-foot wingspan, carries four .50 
caliber guns. 

► Wright Field engineers have al- 
ready added greatly to the flight 
endurance performance of the 
plane in tests, they report. 

Fishers May Acquire 
U.S.-Owned Plant 

Industry speculates five brothers 

consider buying plane factory to 

avoid delays. 

The possible intention of Fisher 
Brothers of automotive fame to 
enter the aircraft field remains a 
matter of conjecture since the five 
brothers’ formal statement Aug. 4, 
announcing their intention to get 
back in business together as a 
family, which revealed little other 
than that it would be a big busi- 

A new business structure, with 
its complexities of organization, 
construction, equipment, engineer- 
ing, manning and sales planning 
cannot be erected overnight. Be- 
fore the Fishers can make any- 
thing, they will need to buy ma- 
chinery, materials and other 
equipment in large volume. With 
existing automobile and automo- 
tive parts makers clamoring for 
priorities to keep their going labor 
force and distributive system op- 
erating without large scale unem- 
ployment, it is going to be difficult 
for any big new company to edge 
into the flow of materials, whether 
for aircraft or automobiles. 

► May Acquire U. S. -Owned Plant 
— There is some conjecture that 
the Fisher Brothers might pur- 
chase a government -owned plant 
largely equipped for aircraft man- 
ufacture and in that manner cir- 
cumvent the long delay that would 


face them in entering the automo- 
tive field. There is the possibility 
also of their purchase of a going 
aircraft company. Detroit observ- 
ers feel that it will be at least two 
years before the Fishers could be- 
gin production of automobiles. 
This may have been a factor in the 
incorporation of “Fisher Brothers’’ 
and "Fisher Motor Car Co,” under 
Michigan laws, with purposes set 
forth to “design, manufacture, sell, 
repair and deal in airplanes, auto- 
mobiles and any and all automo- 
tive products.” 

The Fishers are not strangers to 
the aircraft field. Alfred Fisher 
has been director of aircraft ac- 
tivities of the Fisher Body Division 
of General Motors. Sources close 
to the Fishers say they had incor- 
porated only to protect the names 
as a business asset. 

► Hold GM Stock — The brothers 
hold one of the largest blocks of 
stock in General Motors Corp., and 
two of the brothers, Lawrence and 
Edward, are on the board. Edward 
Fisher, vice president of GM and 
general manager of the Fisher 
Body Division, and Alfred Fisher 
are continuing in the management 
of Fisher Body as long as their 
services are required by war busi- 

Lawrence Fisher was a GM vice 
president in charge of Fisher Body 
Division and William Fisher was a 
vice-president and director of GM 
and president of Fisher Body Corp. 
Their ties with General Motors 
extend back to 1919, but in their 
August statement they said they 
have wanted to get back in busi- 
ness together as a family since 
1937. The family started in busi- 
ness together, they explained, and 
desires to finish it together. 

Otto R. Stocke Dies 

Otto R. Stocke, assistant to the 
manager of Consolidated Vultee’s 
Nashville division, and widely 
known in the aircraft industry, 
died of a heart attack last week. 

He joined Stinson Aircraft Corp. 
in 1930 as assistant general man- 
ager and vice-president, previous- 
ly having served as treasurer of 
Duesenberg, Inc., in Indianapolis. 
Stocke went to Nashville in May, 
1940, and was active in setting up 
the administrative machinery when 
Stinson began operations there. 
When Stinson was purchased by 
Vultee Aircraft, Stocke continued 
as division treasurer and became 
assistant to the division manager 
on the merger of Consolidated and 
Vultee. 
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Immediate Provisional Routes 
Prime Aim of World Air Talks 

Agenda lists wide range of subjects, including establishment 
of transport service during transitional period, and discus- 
sions designed to lay groundwork for multilateral aviation 
convention and international aeronautical body. 


Immediate establishment of pro- 
visional world air routes and ser- 
vices which would operate during 
a transitional period has emerged 
as one of the prime objectives of 
the international conference on 
civil aviation to be held in the 
United States beginning Nov. 1. 

The proposed agenda lists dis- 
cussions on arrangements covering 
a transitional period and estab- 
lishment of air transport services 
on a provisional basis at the top of 
the list, together with the drafting 
of agreements to implement the 
provisional route pattern and to 
guide operations during the period. 
► Subjects Covered — This would 
cover such matters as landing and 
transit rights, right of technical or 
non-traffic stop, application of 
cabotage, use of public airports 
and facilities on a non-discrimina- 
tory basis, frequency of operations, 
bona fide nationality of air car- 
riers and control of rates and com- 
petitive practices. 


British Conference 
A British Commonwealth 
Air Conference is to be held 
in Montreal starting Oct. 23, 
preceding the international 
conference on civil aviation to 
be held in the United States 
starting Nov. 1. 

Premier Mackenzie King an- 
nounced that operations and 
technical problems connected 
with establishment of air ser- 
vices between Empire nations 
would be discussed with rec- 
ommendations to be made to 
individual governments. 
Military and transport ser- 
vices imdoubtedly wiD be re- 
viewed and planned not only 
for the remainder of the war, 
but extending into the post- 
war period, Australian plans 
for an air ferry service to 
North America probably will 
be on the agendum. 

It was understood that no 
decisions on policy would be 
made at the meetings, which 
were described as a "family 
caucus" preceding the interna- 
tional parley. 


It is planned now to select a 
committee on air transport to serve 
during the transitional period. 

Technical aspect of internation- 
al air transport are expected to 
command considerable attention 
and time of the conferees and in 
this regard the United States dele- 
gation is reported to have a fairly 
concrete program ready for pres- 
entation. 

► Procedures Studied — Recommen- 
dations will be made for setting up 
and adopting standards and proce- 
dures in such fields as communica- 
tions systems and air navigation 
aids, including ground markings; 
rules of the air and traffic control 
practices, standards governing the 
licensing of operating and me- 
chanical personnel, airworthiness 
requirements of aircraft, registra- 
tion and identification, collection 
and exchange of meteorological 
information, logbooks and mani- 
fests, maps, airports and customs 
procedure. 

A technical committee and sub- 
committees probably will serve 
during the transitional period, and 
draft definite proposals lor sub- 
mission to interested governments. 

► Multilateral Convention — Over- 
all discussions will cover multi- 
lateral aviation convention and an 
international aeronautical body. 
This will include the formulation 
of principles to be .followed in 
drawing up a new multilateral 
convention on air navigation and 
related subjects and establishing 
such permanent international 
aeronautical body as may be 
agreed upon and determining the 
extent of its jurisdiction. 

Consideration also will be given 
to establishment of an interim 
council to serve during the transi- 
tional period which might super- 
vise the work of other committees 
functioning during this period to- 
gether with recommendations con- 
cerning locale, composition, and 
scope of the interim council and 
determination of the length of the 
transitional period, mechanism for 
converting recommendations of the 
interim council and its committees 
into permanent arrangements. 



SKY HOOK’ DROPS CARGO: 
Patterned after the winged maple 
seed, the “Sky Hook," new con- 
tainer for supplies delivered by air 
to isolated army bases and front- 
line airfields, spirals to earth at 
a speed of approximately 35 f.p.s., 
carrying about 65 pounds of sup- 
plies in the plastic “pod" to which 
is attached a wing of wooden 
framework covered by airplane 
cloth. The container offers possi- 
bilities for post-war commercial 
uses, since it drops with negligible 
drift and much greater accuracy 
than parachute containers. It is 
under test by Air Technical Ser- 
vice Command, at Wright Field, 
and was first reported in Aviatiok 
News, Aug. 28. 

Neither the list of United States 
delegates nor the site of the con- 
ference had been announced late 
last week. 

Hammer Field Cost 

Building and expansion of Ham- 
mer Field, 1,562-acre AAF instal- 
lation near Fresno, Calif., on 
which construction was begun in 
July, 1941, has cost the Army $8.- 
685,900 to date. Col. Robert C, 
Hunter, district engineer reported. 

Facilities include two miles 6i 
heavy runways, four miles of 
paved taxiways and 45,000 square 
yards of apron. The post comprises 
368 buildings, 18 miles of paved 
streets and 95,700 square feef-of 
warehouse space and storage for 
375,000 gallons of gasoline. In ad- 
dition, the field has target and 
bombing ranges amounting to 
5,435 acres. 
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B-24 Salvage Yields 
Few Surplus Ideas 

Tearing down of Liberator re- 
veals that sale price of parts ob- 
tained hardly justifies job. 

Use studies of a tom down Lib- 
erator bomber, which have pro- 
ceeded for the past several weeks 
in Washington, have been fruitful 
in ideas but unproductive in crys- 
tallizing any policy that might be 
followed in handling these war- 
worn and surplus planes. 

Consensus of those who have 
seen the display arranged by the 
Surplus War Property Administra- 
tion is that it may be possible to 
devise a number of non-aviation 
uses for parts of the bombers, but 
it is questioned whether the return 
will equal the cost of disassembly. 


Total cost is estimated to be $2,000 
or more on a production disman- 
tling basis and the general opin- 
ion is that it might be difficult to 
obtain that much return from 
individual units. 

h Solution Still Sought — The dis- 
play, seen by hundreds of Wash- 
ington experts in various fields and 
by dealers in materials before 
being brought to the Capital, only 
emphasizes that the problem of 
these thousands of surplus bomb- 
ers and fighters over and above any 
conceivable uses has not been 
solved and is nowhere near a so- 

A survey discloses few with any 
belief that economical use can be 
made of much except isolated ma- 
terial such as radio, instruments 

The assumption of SWPA is that 
the people of the country will not 


readily understand any junking of 
the planes without an effort to ob- 
tain some return — yet the planes 
cost more than $200,080 fully 
equipped and there is little pos- 
sibility that more than one per- 
cent of this cost can be obtained 
even by complete disassembly of 
the plane. Many of those who have 
seen the ship believe that sale re- 
turns would not equal the cost of 
tearing down the thousands of 
planes that will follow it into 
surplus. 

► Uses Suggested — An indication 
of the thinking of those who ex- 
amined the display is found in the 
variety of uses suggested for parts: 
f Radio equipment could be used 
to equip thousands of the nation's 
railroad trains, and railroads in 
other countries- It could also be 
used in police cars, yachts, some 
civilian planes. Whether such sales 
would overbalance the economic 
impact they would have on the 
radio manufacturing industry, 
which could produce sets more fit- 
ted for the work, is questionable. 
^ Gas tanks might be cut apart to 
use as hog and cattle feeders. But 
most hog and cattle raisers have 
feeders and sales would have to be 
at ridiculously low prices to obtain 
any volume of sales. 

^ Fuselages might be used as din- 
ers, much as the old railroad cars 
were used at one time, but two or 
more would have to be used, and 
there is a going diner manufac- 
turing business that would be sent 
into a tailspin by such sales, even 
if they proved practical. 

► Instruments might be used in 
other aircraft. Such use, however, 
if carried to the ultimate, would 
wreck the instrument manufactur- 
ing business. 

► Engines might be used on com- 
mercial aircraft, but not when 
owners of. the original design re- 
fuse to certify them except after 
they have been factory rebuilt — 
and then not when changes in de- 
sign have been made by licensee 
builders. If they are to be used, 
engine design will lag for years 
and the history of the OX-5 engine 
will be repeated. 

► Auxiliary generators might find 
some industrial and farm uses, but 
they will have to be adapted, if 
they can be, for proper current. 

These are the most-heard sug- 
gestions. To virtually every pro- 
posal, however, the person mak- 
ing it, cites some difficulty. The 
general viewpoint is that these 
planes were bought and buOt for 
war purposes, and that their con- 
tribution to victory should be re- 
turn enough. 



AIRBORNE COMMAND IN GLIDER MANEUVERS: 
Pathfinder gliders, in silent night landings, paved the way for inuasion 
of the Army Airborne Command’s troops at Camp Macfcall, N. C. last 
week. Working with Troop Carrier Command planes and airmen, the 
glider infantry and paratroops enacted mass attack, using approximate- 
ly 8,000 men, 250 gliders,"20d transport planes, further deueloping air- 
borne tactics already successfully used in European and CBI combat 
theaters. Above: Pathfinder troops unload gliders after night ianding 
to prepare for additional glider forces. Below: at Laurinburg-Maxton 
Army Air Base, nearby, other glider troops test glider “ditching” pro- 
cedure, ofter water landing in CG-4A glider. Without buoys, glider 
would sink to wing level in two hours, but plywood wings would keep 
if afloat indefinitely. 
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Sales of Surplus Army Trainers 
Moving into Heavier Categories 

Mote than 400 light ciaft already sold, biinging total disposals 
to 5,500 planesj best of small ships ate already taken. 


Although more than 400 train- 
ers declared surplus by the Army 
have been sold through Defense 
Plant Corp., bringing total surplus 
sales to approximately 5,500, the 
volume of plane movement is slow- 
ing down perceptibly as light 
trainers in the 65 hp, category are 
cleared away. 

The proportion of bid invitations 
is swinging to heavier trainers, 
largely Waco UPF-7’s, Ryan PT- 
22’s and Fairchild PT-19A’s. 
Among other larger types offered 
for bids recently have been one 
Howard DGA-18, a Lockheed UC- 
101, and a Ryan STA. 

► A Sample List — Sampling of re- 
cent invitation for bids gives the 
following comparisons: 63 Ryan 
PT-22’s; 66 Waco UPF-7’s; 83 
Fairchild PT-19-A’s; 140 Aeroncas 
of various types; 110 Tayloreraft 
of various types; 34 Pipers of vari- 
ous types, and from two to five 
Porterfields, Interstates and Lus- 
combes. 

Most of the heavy types are 
from Army surplxis. Of the ap- 
proximately 8,000 Army planes de- 
clared surplus, less than 2,000 are 
light trainers, of which virtually 
one-fourth have already been sold. 
k Number of Sales to Slacken — As 
a result, it may be expected that 
surplus sales will dwindle quickly 
and likewise the percentage of re- 
turn to the government. 

Other factors are entering into 
the picture, also: 

• Flying schools and fixed base 
operators, who have been buying a 
large proportion of the light train- 
ers, have reached their saturation 

• Continued restrictions on flying 
in the coastal sections keeps closed 
a potential market. 

• Gasoline rationing, no matter 
how lenient, will have its effect. 

• High prices for light planes pre- 
viously sold have kept many buy- 
ers out of the market waiting for 
a break is bids. 

» Renewal in several months of 
civilian production by lightplane 
makers, which will obsolete most 
surplus ships. 

k Transports — Available in trans- 
port types under allocation are a 
twin-engined Cessna, Lockheed 
Hudson, Avro Anson, Fairchild 


twin-engine advanced trainer, 
Douglas B-23 converted to trans- 
port, Boeing twin-engine advanced 
trainer, and a Douglas Dolphin. 
Negotiations are under way for 
sale of at least two of these planes. 
The Atisob, Cessna and Fairchild 
could be used as small transports, 
although at least the first will have 
to get CAA approval for civilian 
use in this country. The Hudson is 
similar to the Lockheed 14, and 
could be converted to a 12- or 14- 
passenger transport. The Douglas 
Dolphin is an amphibian and the 
type is characterized as excellent. 
Some 60 were built, 25 for the 
Array, 10 for the Navy and 13 for 
the Coast Guard, one for the Ar- 
gentine Navy, and 11 for individu- 
als. One was assigned to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt when he first took 
office. Pan American had two, 
still others were owned by William 
Wrigley, Jr., the Vanderbilts, 
Standard Oil of N. J. They were 
built between 1931 and 1935. 

The Boeing, an AT-15, is the 
only one of its kind. It was de- 
signed to train crews in team 
operations. Heavy, and built when 
metal was short, it has wood spars, 
steel tube fuselage and fabric-cov- 
ered wings and fuselage. It has 


Piper Gliders 

Thirty surplus Piper TG-8 
training gliders have been of- 
fered for bids, with'no ceiling 
price set, by Defense Plant 
Corp. 

The gliders were a conver- 
sion of the Piper “Cub" plane 
with engine and engine mounts 
left off and pilot and student 
moved forward to compensate. 

Piper Aircraft Corp, says 
while it is possible to recon- 
vert the TG-8 into a “Cub,” it 
would not be economical be- 
cause reconstruction costs 
would be high. The company 
recommends that they can be 
salvaged for spare wings, 
wheels, tires, tail surfaces, in- 
struments and struts. 


been used at Wright Field for tests 
and is not CAA approved. 

One PBY has been sold to Ice- 
landic Airways. It had been used 
by Rubber Reserve Co., RFC sub- 
sidiary, in Brazil. 

Heads Peru Mission 

Appointment of Maj, Gen. Ross 
E. Rowell, a Marine aviator, to 
head the United States air mission 
to Peru, is announced by Admiral 
Chester W. Nimitz from Pacific 
Fleet headquarters at Pearl Har- 
bor where Gen, Rowell has been 
commanding general of fleet Ma- 
rine aircraft. Gen. Rowell will or- 
ganize and train the Peruvian air 


Act on Surplus Transports 


Priority lists for surplus trans- 
ports on the basis of applications, 
are being prepared for all trans- 
port-type planes of more than 
5.000 pounds gross weight. 

Civil Aeronautics Board is con- 
sulting with the domestic disposal 
agency, Defense Plant Corp., and 
State Department is working 
with Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration in preparing foreign lists. 

These lists will be combined 
and final decision on allocations 
will be made by Surplus War 
Property Administration and the 
interdepartmental working com- 
mittee composed of representa- 
tives of the State, War, Navy and 
Commerce Departments, the 
CAB, RFC. War Production Board 
and FEA. 

Applications from domestic 
users should be sent to James A. 
Garfield, chief of the Surplus War 
Aircraft Division of DPC, at 1625 


K Street, N. W„ Washington 25. 
D. C., and from foreign users to 
William W. Brinckerhoff, Temp. 
"U” Building. Washington 25. 
Applications should include; 

• Name, address, ownership, busi- 
ness and nationality. 

• Statement of numbers and types 
of planes now in use. 

• Specific types and quantities of 
aircraft and spare parts wanted, 
with lull particulars as to pre- 
ferred type of engine and similar 
technical details. Alternate sec- 
ond and third choices are wanted. 

• Description of routes now 

• Statement of use of new equip- 
ment, additional routes and ter- 
ritories to be served, and whether 
planes are required for cargo only. 
<■ Detailed statement of urgency of 

• Description of operating and 
maintenance facilities. 
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Reconversion Bill Passed But Vital 
Problems Still Remain Unanswered 

Action fails by far to close issue of industrial reconversion, 
observers declare, although admitting chat measure does much 
CO clear up government’s plan for demobilization. 


The Reconversion Bill became a 
law last week but action of the 
President in signing the measure 
failed by far to close the much- 
discussed issue of industrial recon- 
version, Still unanswered are 
these questions which can so vital- 
ly affect operation of the bill as to 
make it either a success or a fail- 

► How will it mesh with the ma- 
chinery now being set up in WPB 
for industrial reconversion? 

> Who will head the agency and be- 
come the actual director of recon- 
version of the aircraft, automobile, 
construction, and other major in- 
dustries? 

^ What additional legislation is 
needed now, or will be needed 
later, to give the measure what 
President Roosevelt called full ef- 
fectiveness? 

Actually, the bill does much to 
clear up the Government's plan 
for reconversion. Final enactment 
and White House acceptance of the 
measure offers industry its first se- 
cure guide to demobilization. This 
knowledge, together with WPB's 
candid statement of policy on what 
it proposed to do on V-E Day, will 
unquestionably go far in prevent- 
ing a resurgence of alarm such as! 
that which occurred in both WPB 
and industry last week when 
Chairman J. A. Krug's blueprint 
was first unrolled to industry divi- 
sion directors. 

WPB will continue to be the ad- 
ministrative “reconversion agency” 
and will operate under the general 
policy direction of the newly cre- 
ated Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion. The latter agency 
will deal more with inter-agency 
matters involving pricing, produc- 
tion. transportation and the mili- 
tary, while WPB will to a large 
extent be left with the job of re- 
converting industry. This means 
that despite the new bill, manufac- 
turers must still look to WPB for 
removal of restrictive orders, for 
permission to re-enter civilian pro- 
duction, for settlement of contro- 
versies over materials after the 
Controlled Materials Plan is re- 
moved, for production schedules 
on war contracts still outstanding, 
and for the new priorities which 


will be placed into effect on V-E 
Day. 

► Blueprint for V-E Day — Krug's 
blueprint for V-E Day caused little 
surprise, since he had earlier made 
it clear he was going to place the 
bulk of the responsibility for suc- 
cessful reconversion on industry it- 
self. The blueprint, which was cir- 
culated within WPB last week, did 
exactly that: all controls over in- 
dustry were to be removed with 
the defeat of Germany, except 
those necessary to guarantee the 
production needed to defeat Japan. 
So far as possible, industry must 
find its materials and protect its 
own competitive standings. WPB 
would advise when its advice was 
sought and would rule where com- 
plications became severe. 

James F. Byrnes, director of the 
Office of War Mobilization, which 
was merged with the new recon- 
version agency, is now definitely 
removed from the reconversion 
picture. Although Byrnes has 
agreed to remain as head of the 
new agency, it is admittedly a 
temporary acceptance and the 
White House has concurred in this. 
A permanent director is not likely 
to be named until after the elec- 
tion — since the term of office is 
a minimum of two years — but if 
President Roosevelt is re-elected it 
is now felt that his choice will be 
one of three men: Economic Sta- 
bilizer Fred M. Vinson, Budget 
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der of interdepartmental Air Traf- 
fic Control Board is this thin strip 
along East Coast, banned to pri- 
vate flying, Order moved line five 
to ten miles closer to the coast in 
most places, while private flyers 
questioned the military necessity 
any longer for any coastal ban. 


Director Harold D. Smith, or OPA 
Administrator Chester Bowles. 

► “Human Aspect’’ Factor — The 
possibilities of reconversion legis- 
lation being re-opened after the 
election are good. Regardless of 
the outcome of the election, pres- 
sure will be brought for a liberali- 
zation of the “human aspects” of 
reconversion, and the blanketing of 
approximately 3,000,000 federal 
employees under unemployment 
compensation benefits is virtually 
assured. Whether or not trans- 
portation home will be furnished 
migrant war workers is less cer- 
tain in view of the fact that con- 
siderable heat developed about 
this provision when the George 
bill was in conference and the op- 
position was sharp and sustained. 

One thing is certain and that is 
if President Roosevelt is re-elect- 
ed he will make a determined ef- 
fort to have these two provisions 
written into the reconversion bill. 
This much was clearly indicated 
when he signed the bill with the 
statement that “I feel it my duty to 
draw attention to the fact that the 
bill does not adequately deal with 
the human side of reconversion.” 

Those familiar with the signifi- 
cance of White House statements 
recognized this as notice that the 
subject of reconversion legislation 
is not yet closed. 
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Federal Takes Over 
Dominion Air Job 

Federal Aircraft, Ltd,, of Mon- 
treal, government-owned company 
established in 1940 to coordinate 
production of twin-engined Avro 
Anson bomber trainers in Canada, 
is reported to have taken over the 
functions of the aircraft produc- 
tion branch of the Department of 
Munitions and Supply. 

► Trainer Program Near Comple- 
tion — Virtual completion of the 
training aircraft program is un- 
derstood to be partly responsible 
for the move. The staff of the air- 
craft production branch of the de- 
partment of munitions and supply 
is being transferred largely to Fed- 
eral Aircraft. 

No production changes are con- 
templated at this time at Victory 
Aircraft, Ltd., Toronto, govern- 
ment-owned plant making Lancas- 


ter bombers, or at de Havilland 
Aircraft of Canada, in which the 
government holds a large interest, 
which is making Mosquitos. 

New Plane Gunsights 

New gyroscopic gunsight de- 
vices which automatically lead 
enemy planes traveling at more 
than 400 mph., at ranges of more 
than 400 yards and at higher an- 
gles of deflection than was possible 
previously, are now in mass pro- 
duction for use by Navy aerial 
gunners. 

The new gyro “lead computing" 
gunsight device was adapted for 
mass production jointly by Bendix 
Aviation’s Eclipse-Pioneer divi- 
sion and Eastman Kodak Co., and 
is the American version of the 
British Mark 1 1-D device. The new 
sighting device combines the most 
efficient qualities of previous re- 
flector and computor gunsight 


types which have been under con- 
stant development by both Army 
and Navy for several years. 

► Operation Simplified — Navy gun- 
ners using the gyro sight are re- 
quired to make only two manual 
adjustments. They first turn a 
lever to indicate the type or size of 
the enemy plane and then turn a 
twist grip to indicate the range of 
the plane. 


Thomas A. Dicks Dies 

Thomas Andrew Dicks, 85, pi- 
oneer propeller designer and con- 
sulting engineer for Hamilton 
Standard Propeller Division, Unit- 
ed Aircraft Corp., died Sept- 30 at 
his Pittsburgh, Pa., home. A na- 
tive of England, he came to this 
country as a youth, began work on 
propellers with Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Co. 
Later he designed one of the first 


Newest photographs of the Bell Airacomet jet-propelled airplane, pouiered by General Electric units. 
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hollow-6ieel propeller blades and 
in 1918 found^ Dicks-Luttrell 
Propeller Co., at Pittsburgh, Later 
the firm changed its name to 
Standard Steel Propeller Co. and 
still later became affiliated with 
United Aircraft as Hamilton Stand- 
ard Propeller Division. Dicks is 
credited with probably the first 
drop-forged duralumin propeller 
blade design in 1921, and in 192B 
with development of a new hol- 
low-steel blade which is still in 
use today. 

Ceilings Delay Plans 
On Post-War Output 

Plane manufacturers cold to 

WPB’s suggestion that appli- 
cations be filed for civilian pro- 
duction. 

Some manufacturers of light air- 
craft are not enthusiastic about 
War Production Board’s suggestion 
that applications be filed for civil- 
ian manufacture because Office of 
Price Administration ceilings make 
sales on present cost structures im- 
practical. 

One application, however, is re- 
ported virtually complete and 
ready for submission to War Man- 
power Commission. It is that of 
Engineering & Research Corp., 
makers of the Ercoupe. Some six 
other manufacturers are reported 
to have talked with WPB and 
either formal or informal applica- 
tions made. WPB, on the other 
hand, reports it has had 12 or more 
requests for information on pur- 
chase of specific executive type 
planes from potential buyers. 

^ Processing — WPB, while it still 
must go through the formalities of 
governmental red tape in process- 
ing the applications, is reportedly 
ready to process manufacturers so 
that they can proceed at the earli- 
est possible time with civilian 
manufacture. Agency spokesmen 
say ail controls of materials may 
not be relaxed on the fall of Ger- 
many and that L-48 orders will 
still be necessary then to obtain 
needed supplies. 

Applications, says Richard S. 
Perkins, deputy director of the 
Facilities Bureau and consultant at 
WPB for the former Aircraft Pro- 
duction Board, should emphasize 
the availability of labor and con- 
tain as’much information and sta- 
tistics as possible to show they 
can man their plants without using 
critical labor. Great detail appears 
needed on this phase, because ap- 
plications must be approved also 


by the War Manpower Commis- 

► Orders Requited— Since present 
regulations require evidence of or- 
ders for essential uses before per- 
mission to manufacture is granted, 
orders for planes held by the man- 
ufacturers will have bearing on 
the processing of the application. 
Efforts are being made to relax 
these restrictions. 

Mr, Perkins also suggested the 
applications stress availability of 
engineers and trained personnel 
for whom no jobs will be available 
unless civilian production is per- 
mitted to maintain the financial 
position of the company applying. 

Wasp Program 
To End Dec. 20 

The controversial Women Air- 
force Service Pilots program will 
end Dec, 20, which means the end 
of war service for approximately 
1,000 WASPS, including the final 
class now in training. 

Gen. H. H. Arnold announced 
that unless there are unexpected 
and much higher combat losses, 
AAF-wiU inactivate the WASPS 
on that date. A report came from 
the AAF a few weeks ago, signed 
by Miss Jacqueline Cochrane, 
WASP director, recommending 
that the WASPS be militarized. 
Gen. Arnold's announcement pre- 
cludes that possibility. 

► Controversy — Decision to inac- 
tivate the group came after several 
months of controversy over fur- 
ther training of women pilots at a 
time when several thousand male 
civilian pilots were available as 
the result of the discontinuance of 
the civil pilot training program. 

Congress was cold to the idea of 
training women pilots further and 
the issue was buried. Several at- 
tempts, including Miss Cochrane’s 
report, were made to revive it, 
but to no avail. 

WASPS have flown virtually all 
types of aircraft in diversified 
classes of work including ferrying, 
target towing, simulated bombing 
runs and strafing missions by day 
and by night. They volunteered 
in order to release, and not to re- 
place, male pilots, according to the 
War Department announcement. 

► Arnold Pays Tribute — Gen. Ar- 
nold said he was “proud of the 
WASPS and their record of skill, 
versatility and loyalty’’ and added 
that “they have done outstanding 
work for the AAF, even exceeding 
our expectations when the pro- 
gram was begun in 1942." 


New ClassiEcadon 
For Mechanics Asked 

Proposed CAR changes designed 

TO meet needs of small operators. 

New classifications for mechan- 
ics' certificates designed to meet 
needs of small operators and in- 
dividual mechanics are suggested 
in a second proposed revision of 
Civil Air Regulations Part 24, 
being circulated by CAB'S Safety 
Bureau for comment in the indus- 
try, prior to consideration by the 
Board. An earlier proposed re- 
vision was generally disapproved 
by commentators because of the 
number of classifications and rat- 
ings. 

Revision No. 2 proposes defini- 
tions of light aircraft, weighing 
5,000 pounds or less, and heavy 
aircraft, weighing more than 5,000; 
light engines, of 500 hp or less, 
and heavy engines, of more than 
500 hp; and introduces “airframe” 
as meaning the aircraft minus 
power-plant. 

► Nine Category Ratings — A me- 
chanic may be eligible for certifi- 
cation in one or more of nine 
category ratings including main- 
tenance and service of light or 
heavy aircraft, repair and overhaul 
of light or heavy air frames or 
light or heavy engines, and as a 
specialist in propellers, instru- 
ments or radio. Within any of 
these categories he may be rated 
as a first class mechanic if he has 
had at least three years' experi- 
ence in the work and demon- 
strates fitness for the rating. He 
may receive a second class rating 
for aircraft, airframe or engine 
categories with one year’s practical 
experience with operations re- 
quired in the type of work he pro- 
poses to do. Written oral and prac- 
tical tests for ratings would be 
given by a CAA representative. 

Jesse W. Lankford, safety bu- 
reau director, points out that the 
ratings were set up on a basis of 
needs of the individual mechanic 
and the small operator, and the 
revision provides that the first class 
mechanic would be authorized to 
make inspection and return air- 
craft to service after major repair, 
overhaul or alteration, if he has 
the proper category rating. 

Such authorization heretofore 
has been confined to CAA inspec- 
tors or approved repair stations. 
The revision also permits the first 
class mechanic with specific au- 
thorization from the CAA to make 
the inspection required for renewal 
of airworthiness certificate. 
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British Order More 
Air Training Curbs 

RCAF consolidates several com- 
mands as result of pilot cut. 

Drastic curtailments are being 
effected in the British Common- 
wealth Air Training Plan started 
in 1940 and the Royal Canadian 
Air Force, which has been oper- 
ating the program, announces con- 
solidation of a number of training 
commands. In addition, four mem- 
bers of the RCAF Air Council have 
been retired. 

The air training plan graduated 
its 100,000th air crew man last 
May. 

> New Zealand Curb — It is dis- 
closed further that a British re- 
quest has been sent to New Zea- 
land to send no more student flyers 
to the United Kingdom for service 
with the Royal Air Force. This 
follows a recent change in plans 
curtailing air personnel sent to 
Canada under the Empire air 
scheme. 

It is estimated that some 2,400 
administrative and ground per- 
sonnel in New Zealand will become 
unemployed or shifted to other 
jobs as a result of the curtailment. 

► New Air Command — In Canada, 
in the meantime, while the train- 
ing program is being reduced, 
RCAF recently set up a new North- 
west Air Command to operate the 
Alaska Airway route. RCAF is 
establishing a large radio network 
on this route from Edmonton to 
Whitehorse. 

There has been no mention in 
RCAF announcements of curtail- 
ments of operations on the West 
Coast, and creation of Northwest 
Air Command points to Canada’s 
active participation in the war in 
the Pacific. 

ATS Outlines Plan 
For Postwar Training 

Pilot training of 100,000 Ameri- 
can youths yearly as insurance of 
continuing American airpower. 
was recommended last week at 
Macon, Ga., by J, Wendell Coombs, 
president of Aeronautical Training 
Society, representing civilian flight 
schools which since 1939 have 
done all primary flight training 
for the AAF. 

Speaking before the Georgia 
Aviation Clinic, Coombs recom- 
mended that the post-war flight 
training program include 35 hours’ 
flight training for college and uni- 
versity students, supervised by 


CAA and coordinated with air 
branches of the armed services. 

► Merit Choice — Additional train- 
ees to complete the 100,000 would 
be selected on a merit basis, from 
a mass training group of 1,000,000 
or more youths between 17 and 23. 
after the group had completed a 
year's mental, physical and mili- 
tary training program, either vol- 
untary or compulsory. 

Warning against the danger of 
disintegration of our Air Force be- 
cause of pilot obsolescence soon af- 
ter the war, unless a continuing 
training program was put into ef- 
fect, Coombs pointed out that air 
school installations built and 
owned by the government for 
operation by civilian flight train- 
ing organizations are available for 
use from coast to coast, and could 
be put to use in the suggested 
training program, almost immedi- 
ately after the war. 

Snags Delay CAA’s 
10- Year Port Plan 

First in what may be a series of 
snags impeding CAA’s proposed 
billion dollar ten-year airport 
building program, held up the 
presentation of the program to 
Congress last week beyond the ex- 
pected time. When the CAA re- 
port was taken under review by 
the Bureau of the Budget. The 
report is to be transmitted to the 
Speaker of the House foUowing 
the review, and coupled with the 
Bureau’s approval or disapproval. 

On the surface, submission of 
the report to the Budget Bureau 
was mere government routine pro- 
cedure. The Bureau is charged 
with reviewing any report of a 
government agency to Congress 
which proposes expenditures. But 
a disapproval stamp on the pro- 
gram would, of course, be a seri- 
ous handicap toward its ultimate 
enactment in its present form, and 
the Bureau has been reported 
looking askance at the airport pro- 
gram (Aviation News, Sept. 18). 

> Economy — Traditional reluctance 
of Congress to spend money in a 
post-war period looms as a major 
obstacle farther along in the pro- 
posal’s path. Ultimate fatexl the 
bill may depend on the amount of 
interest shown in its enactment 
by the folks back home and their 
expressions to their Senators and 
Representatives in Congress. 

That home town interest exists 
is indicated by the enthusiasm 
over the country for local aviation 
projects. Whether it can be effec- 


tively transmitted to Congress in 
volume proportionate to its real 
size remains a question. 

Canada’s Plants Shy 
On Research Funds 

Doubt Dominion industry can 

compete with American and 

British manufacturers, 

Canadian aircraft companies 
will not be able to finance engi- 
neering, development and research 
staffs which can compete with 
those of other countries under 
present financial conditions, in the 
opinion of E. G. Smith, president of 
Fleet Aircraft, Ltd., of Canada. 

Smith added ' that conversion 
problems besetting the aircraft in- 
dustry in the United States have 
their counterparts in Canada, and 
contends the government has not 
allowed Canadian manufacturers 
enough earned profits compared 
with the "reasonable sums” Amer- 
ican and British companies have 
accumulated to provide for post- 

► Post-'War Plans-— Fleet has cer- 
tain plans for the post-war period 
under consideration and in the 
formative stage which Smith did 
not disclose in his comments on the 
financial situation. 

Bailey Acts to Spur 
Air Policy Program 

With a view to hastening a dec- 
laration of policy on post-war in- 
ternational aviation by the Senate 
Commerce Committee, Sen. Josiah 
Bailey (D., N. C.), chairman of the 
Committee, has submitted a brief 
on the subject to members of the 
aviation subcommittee. 

The brief is the first concrete 
step by the group toward drawing 
up a report which will be pre- 
sented to the Senate before the 
present Congress adjourns at the 
end of the year, under the present 
plan of the Committee- 
► Changes Proposed — Bailey called 
on members of the subcommittee, 
which is headed by Sen. Bennett 
C. Clark (D., Mo.) to offer amend- 
ments and suggestions on his brief. 
Several changes already have 
been proposed, but their character, 
as well as that of the brief are 
to remain confidential. 

Bailey emphasized that the 
brief is only a tentative proposal 
by him “to focus attention on the 
matter of international aviation, 
crystallize thinking on the subject, 
and hasten action on a report.” 
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PRIVATE FLYING 

ACCA Council Asks Further Easing 
Of Personal Flying Regulations 

Geuting and Morgan present statement of policy on freedom 
of personal Sight to Burden, Pogue and T. P. Wright; second 
report on speciSc recommendations for changes to be ready 
in few weeks. 

By ALEXANDER McSURELY 


Need for still further simplifica- 
tion in Federal regulations govern- 
ing personal aviation, going beyond 
proposals of new regulations now 
being considered by Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, is being urged by 
the Personal Aircraft Council of 
the Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce, 

A thoughtful general criticism of 
red-tape restrictions hampering 
private flying was presented to 
William A, M. Burden, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce; L, Welch 
Pogue, CAB chairman, and T. P. 
Wright, Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministrator, last week, by Joseph 
T. Geuting, Jr., chairman, and 
John E. P. Morgan, manager, of 
the Council. 

► New Report Prepared — More 
specific suggestions for rephrasing 
regulations and curtailing unnec- 
essary restraints will be contained 
in a second detailed report to be 
presented within a few weeks. 
Trend of the council's thinking is 
apparent, however, in the compact 
first "Statement of Policy on Free- 
dom of Personal Flight.” 

Complimenting CAB on the ap- 
proach it already has made to the 
problem, the statement questions 
whether new rules in preparation 
are simplified "sufficiently to meet 
the public need,” and calls for a 
new viewpoint to be taken by the 
law, administrative agencies and 
industry. 

> Private Flying Promotion — Posi- 
tive mandate by law to the admin- 
istrative agency, not only to tol- 
erate and police, but actively to 
promote private flying is asked. 
While in the past, private flying 
has been considered “unimpor- 
tant” compared with military, re- 
search and mail flights, it is point- 
ed out that the airplane’s most 
important future role may be as 
private conveyance to the ordinary 


citizen, a role similar in social and 
economic importance to that of the 
automobile. Distinction between 
flying for pleasure and business, 
and flying at government expense 
for government purposes in a 
training program, is suggested. 

Recommended for inclusion in 
proposed civil aviation laws, are: 

► Statement of Congress’ intent to 
make air spaces available to all 
persons for travel and to encourage 
individuals in using personal air- 
craft for business and pleasure. 

► Requirement for uniform regula- 
tion for all navigable air space. 

k Declaration that use of aircraft 
in flight in connection with any 
crime is a Federal criminal offense. 

► Prohibition preventing exclusion 
of any type air traffic from any 
airport built or maintained from 
public funds unless suitable alter- 
nate landing facilities for personal 
aircraft are provided. 

► Statement preventing restrictions 
on ownership and operation of air- 
planes beyond those applied to 
ownership and operation of auto- 
mobiles. 

► Declaration that the right to pilot 
an aircraft shall depend only on 
proof of ability to fly with reason- 
able skill. 

► Authorization of flight freely 
within the United States, without 
clearance, flight plan, permission 
or report, except when flying on 
special airways, to be located so 
as not to obstruct free flow of un- 
regulated flight. No prohibited 
areas except those created by Act 
of Congress. 

Conceding that the intent of 
many regulations now existing is 
right, and that pilots should act as 
the regulations constrain them to 
do, the council urges that these be 
incorporated into a “Code of Best 
Practices” to serve as an educa- 
tional guide for users of personal 


Change of Viewpoint 

Early legislation regulating 
aircraft was designed to pro- 
tect the person on the ground 
from “an accident that was 
going someplace to happen," 
Joseph T. Geuting, Jr,, chair- 
man of the Personal Aircraft 
Council, Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce, told the Georgia 
Aviation Clinic at Macon, last 

There is still a pronounced 
tendency by state and Federal 
government toward over-reg- 
ulation rather than fostering 
and advancing aviation, he 
added. State aviation commis- 
sioners, he pointed out, have 
an important role in develop- 
ing persona] aviation through 
enforcing uniform regulations 
in the public interest and in 
actively developing landing 
facilities within their state, to 
make personal flying more 
practical. 


aircraft, rather than “must” regu- 
lations. It points out the "solemn 
responsibility of manufacturers 
and servicers to educate the users 
in safe flying procedures in the 
interest of public safety.” Plane 
owners would be guided, for ex- 
ample, in their responsibilities of 
ownership and maintenance of air- 
craft, by the Code, rather than by 
detailed regulations. It is suggested 
that such regulations be redrafted 
to be made comparable to existing 
laws with respect to ownership 
and maintenance of automobiles. 

A pilot’s license should be made 
relatively as easy to obtain as an 
automobile driver’s license, when 
the student passes a simple and 
realistic flight test and a written 
test covering information in a pro- 
posed simple “catechism” of ques- 
tions and answers on the most im- 
portant facts about flying. In 
studying for the license, the stu- 
dent would involuntarily learn 
these facts. Also, it is suggested 
that any individual holding a pi- 
lot’s certificate be permitted to 
give instruction, although pilots 
giving instruction for hire should 
be required to possess a profes- 
sional or commercial license. 

^ Rules — Simpliflcatiori^'of traflfic 
rules is urged, including: 

Lowering contact weather limits 
off-airways; 

Creating distinction between 
regulated airspace (civil airways 
and control zones) and unregu- 
lated airspace (all the rest) ; 

Elevating civil aii-ways so the 
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lowest layer of airspace would be 
unregulated everywhere except in 
control zones; 

Redefining control zones and ex- 
tending them by including ap- 
proach channels; 

Relaxing contact flight rules in 
unregulated airspace, replacing 
present rules with "Stay sufficient- 
ly below overcast to remain visible 
to other ships flying below over- 
cast in the same vicinity”; 

Control of contact flight in regu- 
lated airspace by a new weather 
classification system introducing 
“Caution Weather” and “Radio 
Weather” as intermediate classes 
between good Contact Weather 
and Poor Instrument Weather; 

Creation of an Airway rating 
permitting a private pilot so rated, 
when flying a radio-equipped 
plane, to fly in the regulated air- 
space in Intermediate weather; 

Devising standard procedure en- 
abling personal airplanes to enter 
control zones despite industrial 
smoke conditions now technically 
classed as instrument weather. 

^ Airworthiness — Redrafting of 
airworthiness requirements is rec- 
ommended, relying more on manu- 
facturers' responsibility for design 
and production practice. Present 
requirements have added costs far 
out of proportion to actual air 
safety needs in personal planes, 
the council asserts. 

Summarizing, the statement 
voices the Council’s conviction that 
"regulation has grown to the point 
where it imposes onerous burdens 
hampering the public right to fly 
and imposing additional and un- 
necessary costs,” and urges that 
the rules of flying be simplified and 
advanced in proportion to the tre- 
mendous technical and operational 
strides made in aviation. 

Port Zoning Talks 

Only minor technical changes 
were adopted in the model state 
airport zoning act at a Washington 
conference for its revision Sept. 29. 
Conferees were CAA officials, and 
state and municipal officials, rep- 
resenting the National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers and the 
Council of State Governments. 

Except for the minor revisions 
in phraseology conferees reap- 
proved the original law, first draft- 
ed in 1941 by NIMLO and CAA. 
The lawVill be presented for con- 
sideration in state legislative ses- 
sions next January and February. 
Twelve states have adopted the 
model zoning law in essence, with 
36 states still to consider it. 


Variable Pitch Propellers 
Developed for Lightplanes 

Several plants producing or working on models to be offered 
in post-war marker for use on smaller aircraft. 

By BLAINE STUBBLEFIELD 


A preliminary survey by Avia- 
tion News shows that a growing 
number of manufacturers have 
variable pitch propellers for light 
planes in development or produc- 
tion. All output at this time goes 
to Army and Navy to improve effi- 
ciency of trainers and light utility 
planes. 

Importance of pitch control will 
increase as designers seek economy 
and attractive performance for 
private aviation. Mass-produced 
variable pitch airscrews have 
never been used on light personal 
airplanes. 

For many years, efforts to de- 
sign small v. p. props have ground- 
ed on the obstacles of cost, weight, 
or unreliability in the hands of 
amateur pilots. Scores of mechan- 
ical, hydraulic, electrical and au- 
tomatic principles have been tried, 
and other scores repose on paper 
in the Patent Office. Most authori- 
ties agree that variable pitch is, or 
will be, almost as essential to per- 
formance and to economy in pri- 
vate flying as the gear shift or its 
equivalent is to motoring, 

^ Early Methods Used — One way 
to get variable pitch is to own 
two or more propellers of different 


pitches, and to mount the one that 
seems best suited for the work to 
be done; low pitch for short flights 
out of restricted fields; higher 
pitches for long cruises, etc. An- 
other method, practiced for many 
years, is to use blades adjustable 
on the ground to various angles. 
Next step is the two-or-more-po- 
sition v. p, unit, which can be 
changed in the air. After that 
come combinations of hand and 
automatic control; then fully au- 
tomatic control, 

^ Bartlett Hayward Division, Kop- 
pers Co., Baltimore, appears to 
be the only manufacturer of 
lower-horsepower v, p. propellers 
in volume production, and, accord- 
ing to company officials, the only 
one in production of a fully-auto- 
matic propeller in the low power 
bracket. Extensive portions of the 
Bartlett Hayward plants are de- 
voted to this project. Company 
makes practically all parts, includ- 
ing hub castings and wooden 
blades, working almost entirely 
with automatic machine tools — ■ 
some of its own design. 

Ingenuity of the B, H. "Aero- 
matic” — advertised as “The pro- 
peller with a brain for tomorrow’s 



Where Acromatic Prop Parts are Made: Bortlett Hayward makes most 
of their own parts for the Aeromatic Ughtplane propeller. Nearly all 
work is done with automatic machine tools, which should enable the 
manufacturer to achieve relatively low prices with increase in volume. 
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plane" — has won the admiration 
of engineers everywhere. It util- 
izes the several natural forces 
acting on the blade and the cen- 
trifugal force acting on a counter- 
weight to accomplish automatically 
the desired change in pitch for 
varying conditions of flight. Posi- 
tion of the blade represents the 
component of all the forces, in a 
continuous state of balance. A 
compensating gear, much like the 
differential between the driving 
wheels of an automobile, makes 
positive the equality of pitch in the 
two blades. There are no cockpit 
connections or hand controls of any 
kind. Company has literature de- 
tailing design and function of 
Aeromatic design, 

Bartlett Hayward officials be- 
lieve all personal airplanes, ex- 
cept possibly those in the lightest 
weight category, wUl be equipped 
with v, p. propellers, for economy 
and attractive performance. They 
feel that weight and cost will be 
progressively reduced to minor 
considerations with relation to the 
entire plane. They realize, too, 
that different types will come into 
competition with their own. The 
company has high horsepower pro- 
pellers of the Aeromatic type in 
development. Some engineers ar- 
gue that completely automatic 
propellers for high power ratings 
may not be desirable for military 
and transport craft, Operations 
that have flight engineers incline 
to favor auxiliary hand controls 
for unusual problems in fuel econ- 
omy, overload, temperature con- 
trol, take-off, and the like. 

Engineers with Bartlett Hay- 
ward say they are too frequently 
approached by light airplane de- 


Piper’s Forecast 

Post-war plane for the pri- 
vate flyer will be low-wing 
with conventional landing 
gear, W, T, Piper, president, 
Piper Aircraft Corp., believes. 
He told Indianapolis newsmen 
it may have a two-control ar- 
rangement with a shift which 
would make separate rudder 
control availabe if desired. 

Speaking before the Indiana- 
polis Real Estate Board, Piper 
urged necessity for small air- 
ports in municipalities from 
300 population up, warned 
against danger of small com- 
munities over investing in huge 
airports, predicted increase in 
plane production costs because 
of higher labor and materials 
costs after the war. 


Estimated Post-war 
“Aeromatic" Propeller 
Prices and Weights 

Installed 

■sepower lAit Weight 

S5-90 $200 25 lbs. 

00-150 300 40 lbs. 


signers who regard the propeller 
as an after-thought accessory. In 
their opinion, all designers should 
start their work with the propeller 
in mind as an integral part of the 
power system, 

► Beech Aircraft Corp. is in pro- 
duction of the Robey, or Beech 
Variable Pitch Propeller, all for 
government use on lightplanes. 
Company does not feel free at this 
time to publish details. In general, 
however, officials say they believe 
performance gain due to control- 
lable propellers cannot be attained 
in any cheaper way, such as by 
increasing engine power, hence v. 
p. use mill increase rapidly. Ama- 
teur pilots need not be restricted 
as to type of v. p. unit, because 
its use is much simpler than 
automobile gearshift. Beech says 
the continuously variable pitch 
prop is more efficient and use- 
ful than the two-position unit, 
because two-position control effec- 
tively solves only takeoff and 
level cruise conditions and not 
climb at varying rates or cruising 
descent. 

^Freedman-Burnham Engineering 
Corp,, 659 East Sixth St,, Cincin- 
nati, has under development both 
ground-adjustable and cockpit- 
controlled propellers for post-war 
market. The ground-adjustable 
unit weighs about 15 pounds com- 
plete, and the cockpit controllable, 
about 40 pounds. Pre-war price 
of the adjustable was $71; price of 
the controllable in post-war pro- 
duction is not predictable. Com- 
pany officials believe controllable 
pitch airscrews desirable on all 
light planes for good performance 
and fuel saving. 

^ G. Annesley, general manager of 
Diamaloy Tool Co., 304 West 54th 
Street, New York, has been work- 
ing on an automatic propeller for 
two years. He reports having re- 
ceived a recent Army order for it, 
in excess of a million dollars, for 
installation in certain light planes. 
Annesley hopes to get the price of 
his unit down to $125 in the near 
future. He did not say what the 
Army is paying for it. 

$ Sensenich Brothers, Lititz, Pa., 
are doing development work on 
ground-adjustable and two-control 


hubs, and will be ready to make 
announcements within several 
months. Company is making about 
80 percent of wood blades for the 
propeller industry, including An- 
nesley, Beech-Robey, Glenn Stear- 
man, Lycoming, Freedman Burn- 
ham, and others. 

^ Curtiss-VVright Corp., Buffalo, 
says only that it is definitely inter- 
ested in low power v, p, propellers, 
is doing some development work, 
and may enter the field. 

V American Propeller Corp., 1333 
Alexis Road, Toledo (makers of 
hollow steel propellers), says it has 
some developments under way. 
Company feels that a controllable 
propeller is definitely a part of the 
light plane picture, and that it will 
be incorporated in designs now 
being projected. 

► Hartzell Propeller Co., Piqua, 
Ohio, which has been making 
fixed pitch wood propellers since 
1917, aluminum blades, and pro- 
pellers for some of the well-known 
dirigibles, says it is interested in 
developing v. p. propellers for 
light planes. 

► Piper Doubtful — While it is gen- 
erally agreed that medium and 
heavy personal aircraft will incor- 
porate V. p. airscrews, it is an open 
question whether the lightest cat- 
egory of airplanes will derive 
much benefit from them. Piper 
Aircraft spokesmen say that, as 
long as runways are sufficient in 
length to accommodate other 
planes, it does not seem worth- 
while to use controllable or auto- 
matic propellers on light planes in 
the early post-war era. All of 
Piper’s recently-made propellers, 
they say, have been designed to 
give the best top speed, and since 
they can always get in and out of 
any field that any other plane can 
fly from, they see little advantage 
in having the improved takeoff 
which a controllable propeller 
would give, Piper is said to be de- 
livering some of their light Army 
planes with Beech Robey props. 

Detroit Port Study 

Planning for an international 
free airport in the Detroit- Windsor 
area and a study of overall airport 
needs within a 50-mile radius of 
the area is the assignment of a De- 
troit Metropolitan Aviation Plan- 
ning Authority designated by De- 
troit and WasTie County authorities 
to coordinate aviation planning in 
the area. Sheldon B. Steers, state 
aeronautics director, has been 
named to prepare a prospectus for 
the international airport, and other 
airport needs. 
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Caught in the Widows Weh . . . 

Boring into (he inky blackness, the P-61 Northrop Black Widow 
ferrets out the enemy with on electronic eye ond delivers a torrent 
of cannon and machine gun fire. 

As hefty as a light bomber, but with the agility of 
a single seat fighter — that's the "Black Widow." 

Like most other ootslonding Lf. S. fighters', the 
P-61 uses Curtiss £/ectr/c Propellers. 



CURTISS 






Concrete Units May 
Cut Hangar Costs 

Proposed construction averaging 

S20O to S250 per plane would 

permit rentals as low as SlO a 

month. 

Designs for hangars to house 
four to six lightplanes, to be fabri- 
cated from concrete block and cast 
concrete, I 've been prepared by 
research a. ..iitects of the Portland 
Cement Association as a suggested 
solution for the critical problem of 
low-cost private plane housing. 

Costs of construction vary, de- 
pending on local labor and mate- 
rials costs. The association, how- 
ever, indicates that one of the 
four-plane hangars could be built 
with average costs for approxi- 
mately $800. 

Assuming a still higher cost 
figure of $1,000 for a Xour-plac 
hangar, or a unit cost of $250 p< 
plane housed, the airpark operator 
should be able to rent hangar 
space (exclusive of any services 
required) for $10 a month and 
realize a fair profit on his invest- 
ment, Such a price is less than half 
the monthly hangar fee now 
charged by many operators. Prices 
run from $20 a month up for stor- 
age in large hangars where planes 
are subjected to hazards of close 
stacking and frequent moving of 
planes, 

1^ Individual Doors — Plans call for 
an individual door for each plane 
stored, so it can be taken in or out 
of the hangar by the owner, with- 
out moving other planes in the 
hangar. Among designs are a 
rather orthodox T-hangar for four 
planes, a square four-plane han- 
gar, a hexagon-shaped four-plane 
hangar providing space for a stor- 
age locker in each plane’s compart- 
ment, and a larger hexagon for 
six planes, with a shop in the cen- 

Suggested specifications are for 
an 8-inch concrete or concrete 
block wall, precast concrete col- 
umns supporting a concrete slab 
root, precast concrete joists, and 
concrete flooring and footing. Slid- 
ing doors are shown on all de- 
signs except the largest six-plane 
hangar, which uses an overhead 
door, but all designs are adaptable 
to overhead door use. Doors have 
a 38-foot opening, a figure based 
on clearance for wingspans of most 
lightplanes currently flying or an- 
nounced, although modifications 
couW-be made for a narrower or 
wider door if desired. 

► Single Type Material Used — Ap- 


praisal of the design drawings in- 
dicates considerable merit in the 
plans, Washington oflScials say. It 
is believed a use of some lighter 
roof ' than the proposed concrete 
slab would lessen requirements for 
the precast concrete columns sup- 
porting it. However, it is possible 
that advantages of using a single 
type of material and construction 
throughout, and the permanent 
character of the slab roof, might 
offset any advantages of a lighter 

Just completed, the Portland 
drawings have been brought to 
Washington for consultation with 
CAA engineers. Within a short 


time the plans are to be made 
available through the association’s 
district offices to any airpark oper- 
ator interested. Representatives 
point out that the association is 
not attempting to provide finished 
architectural designs, but merely 
suggestions as to utilization of con- 
crete in low-cost hangar building. 

Oakland Port Outlay 

The Oakland, Calif., Board of 
Port Commissioners has announced 
$10,000,000 will be spent for im- 
provements at Oakland Municipal 
Airport, exclusive of hangars and 
other structures. Already under 



PORTLAND'S LOW-COST CONCRETE 4-PLANE HANGAR: 
A square i-pltine hangar jor lightplanes is one of Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation’s suggestions for low-cost concrete housing for personal planes. 
Elevation drawing above, and floorplan below, show main features of 
design. Other plans suggest heaugon-shaped buildings, and long rotos 
of T-hangars. By placing square hangars comer to corner, they can 
be built in rows with clearance for ail four doors. 
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Teamed for Today and Tomorrow- 


Super Planes 
and 


world, a $90,000,000 investment in new refining facilities and equip- 
ment, $2,000,000 in research during the past two years alone. 


^1^^^ “Flying Horsepower” is a great new tool in the hands of air- 
craft designers, builders and operators. 

Today, this new super fuel power is increasing the range, load- 
carrying capacity, and maneuverability of powerful U. S. fighters and 
super bombers. Tomorrow, designers can translate this same power 
into greater passenger and cargo loads, flown more miles, at less cost. 

“Flying Horsepower” is the result of 11 years’ research in 
catalytic cracking and multiple developments, climaxed by the famous 
TCC Process and Magic Bead Catalyst. 

It represents the greatest catalytic cracking program in the 


“Flying Horsepower” is your fuel of the future, here today. 









^ Mobilgas VIobiloil Aero 


Mobilgas 
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construction arc improvements 
costing $5,000,000. Of this, $2,000,- 
000 is being spent on runway im- 
provements, with an appropria- 
, tion by the CAA through the 
Army. Other projects are being 
handled by the Navy. 

CAA Maps Air Study 
For High Schools 

A program of genera! aviation 
education, of interest to aircraft 
manufacturers and others con- 
cerned with selling flying to the 
public, is being advocated by Civil 
Aeronautics Administration for 
high school students. 

Manufacturer interest lies in the 
fact that the course the CAA is 
proposing to incorporate in high 
school curricula deals in part with 
the structure and design of air- 
craft and plane power plants. Air- 
lines may expect that educational 
emphasis on all aspects of aviation 
will encourage passenger business. 

> High School Courses — CAA esti- 
mates that more than half of the 
nation's 28,000 high schools are 
offering some type of aviation 
course. Chief difficulties are lack 
of a wide selection of suitable texts 
and enough trained teachers. CAA 
is helping overcome these deficien- 
cies by advising in preparation of 
syllabuses and in suggesting train- 
ing courses for teachers. 

CAA has outlined a general 
course of instruction aimed to give 
high school students a wide back- 
ground of knowledge on ail phases 
of aviation. This course embraces; 
The effect of the airplane on our 
national and international life: air- 
craft structure and materials; aero- 
dynamics, theoretical and practi- 
cal; civil air regulations; aircraft 
power plants and instruments; me- 
teorology and aerial navigation. 

Vote on Gas Tax 

Minnesota voters are to vote at 
the November election on a pro- 
posed state constitutional amend- 
ment to permit the state to tax 
aviation gasoline and aircraft and 
use this money for aviation pur- 
poses including a state airport sys- 

A poll by a Minneapolis news- 
paper indicates that only 24 per- 
cent of the people of the state 
have heard of the proposal. Of 
those polled who are familiar with 
it, 76 percent say they will vole 
for it; 9 percent say they will not,, 
and 15 percent do not know. 


Air Nomenclature 

Aviation is unfortunate in its 
mixed nomenclature, some of it 
original, some of it borrowed 
from the sea and other realms. 
Most inconvenient is the lack 
of any terms at all for the 
different kinds of civilian air- 
craft. While automotive vehi- 
cles are designated as automo- 
biles, buses, and trucks, all 
aircraft are just airplanes. 

That is the reason for the 
awkward expressions “private” 
flying, "personal” aircraft, and 
"transport" plane. Badly need- 
ed is a set of new words, each 
depicting the kind of civil air- 
craft one has in mind. These 
should be equivalent to “car,” 
"truck,” “bus." on the road, 
and “yacht,” “schooner,” 
“liner,” on the water. 

The Personal Aircraft Coun- 
cil of the Aero Chamber, hav- 
ing pi'omulgated a set of de- 
scriptive names — “airpark,” 
"flightstop,” etc., tor landing 
areas, is interested in sugges- 
tions for the naming of air- 
planes. Military aviation is for- 
tunate in having exclusive 
names for some of its types, 
like “fighter” and "bomber,” 
but most categories still require 
two or three words lor com- 
plete description. 


Parks Leases Port 
For Ercoupe Sales 

Parks Aircraft Sales and Ser- 
vice has leased Hoosier Airport, 
80-acre field three miles from 
downtown Indianapolis, as its In- 
diana center of operations for dis- 
tribution of the Ercoupe. 

The ten-year lease gives Parks 
exclusive control after Jan. 1. and 
Douglas E. Fletcher has been 
named vice-president and general 
manager, by Oliver Parks, East St. 
Louis, president. 

Other fixed base operations of 
the service are being established 
at Tuscaloosa, Kansas City, East 
St, Louis and Chicago, to cover an 
eight-state region. 

► Other Operator Moves — Parks 
has been conducting limited oper- 
ations at the field for some time, 
giving free lessons on the two-ebn- 
trol Ercoupe, Robert F, Shank, 
founder and veteran operator of 
the Hoosier Airport, recently ac- 
quired a 152-acre airport site six 
miles northwest of Indianapolis 
and will establish his operations 
there after Jan. 1. 

Fletcher announced plans to 


construct 20 individual plane han- 
gars, with 40-foot electrically 
operated doors as soon as mate- 
rials could be obtained, and said 
the number would be gradually in- 
creased as required, up to a maxi- 
mum of 450. The field will be land- 
scaped as an airpark, Delivery on 
maintenance equipment to make 
the Hoosier-Parks Airpark a com- 
plete aircraft and engine repair 
base for light aircraft is expected 
in 60 days. 

War Pilots Must 
Know Civil Rules 

Indications that the “conver- 
sion” of military pilots to civilian 
flying, both as private flyers and 
as commercial pilots, will require 
a "safe and sane” approach is seen 
by the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration after studying recent re- 
ports of accidents involving re- 
turned military pilots flying unfa- 
miliar civilian planes. 

Some of the reports involve pi- 
lots who have been invited by pri- 
vate plane owners to fly their 
planes, and who have accepted the 
invitation regardless of their 
knowledge of the slower, lower- 
powered civilian planes, with re- 
sultant accidents. 

► Operators and Owners Warned — 
CAA regulations designed to cover 
such cases provide that if a pilot 
has not flown the same type of 
plane within the last three months, 
he is required to make five take- 
offs and landings before taking up 
a passenger. If he has not soloed 
the type of plane within six 
months, he is required to take a 
check flight with an instructor. 

Responsibility rests on the com- 
mercial operator and the private 
plane owner to see that these re- 
quirements are observed, as both 
may and should, in the interest of 
safety, refuse the use of their 
planes until the rules have been 
complied with, the CAA poinU 
out. 

► Commercial Operation — In re- 
gard to commercial flying, regula- 
tions headed “military compe- 
tence” require the returned mili- 
tary pilot to show that his military 
pilot rating is at least equivalent to 
the type and grade of pilot certi- 
ficate sought; that he pass a writ- 
ten examination on Civil Air Reg- 
ulations; that he prove honorable 
discharge, and that he submit a 
certificate from an appropriate ot- 
fieer proving his experience and 
also his competence as a military 
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FIBERGLAS* XM-PF 

Aircraft Insulation 


Fi^f^GLAS COATIO 
FAVlirCS 


Only iiy .feeing, je.eling. weighing 
ami flexing ibis now insulalinii can 
\oii roaliw how radically differrnt it 
is /roil] olJior insulations; also why 
('\cry ounce available has i>eeii going 
into U. S. Military Aircraft. 

Fiherglas XM-PF Insulation is 
made up of inert, inorganic material 
-glass in the form of very fine 
fibers bonded into a flexible mat 
form. It is easy to handle and 
fabricate. It requires no stitching 
or felting to maintain its form and 
shape, even under extreme vibra- 
tion. And it weighs as liule as 
one pound per cubic foot, while pro- 
\iding an optimuin of insulating 
effect. 


This new material has a merit 
factor of o\er <10 as ncoiistical in- 
sulation when properly installed. 
This, I'ombined with its light weight 
and durability has made it ideal for 
the acoustical treatment of pilots', 
radio operators' and navigators' 
compartments in aircraft. 

Its thermal uses in aviation in- 
clude the insulation of hot-air ducts 
and fittings on aircraft, also the in- 
sulation of cargo and troop trans- 
port compartments. Being made of 
glass, the fibers will not rot or 
burn. Equally important, this insu- 
lation absorbs a negligible percent- 
age of moisture under extremely 
humid conditions, 



H you arc not already lamiliar with Fibcrglas XM-PK 
.Mn-rait Insiiialion, it will pay you lo investigate its many 
advantages. Wliy not gel in touch with the branch offici- 
nearesl yon? Or you can write to Oirens.Commg FibergUs 
Corporation, 1992 Nicholas Building, Toledo J. Ohio. In 
Canada: Fiherglas Canada Lid., Oshawa, Ontario. 



FIBERGIAS-REINFOR^D 




Fiberglas 


..A BASIC 
MATERIAL 
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THE AIR WAR 

COMMENTARY 

Germans Hold Temporary Edge 
In First Jet-Propelled Fighters 

Craft reported capable of over 550 mph., with fast climb, out- 
run fastest Allied planes but Mnsla?igs, Ughttihigs and Thun- 
derbolts, with superior maneuverability, have shot down some. 


In probably no other way has 
the extensive German Air Force 
research department paid greater 
dividends than in enabling the 
LujtwaBe to throw into operation- 
al use at least three fighters of the 
rocket or jet-propelled type 
months before those of the Allies 
were put into action. In 1938, for 
example, Germany’s aeronautical 
research facilities were large 
enough to contain a dozen estab- 
lishments equal to the combined 
facilities of the NACA at Langley 
Field, Wright Field, and the Naval 
Aircraft Factory. 

As war broke out in the fall of 
1939 the Nazis were boasting that 
they were then working on air- 
craft which would be seeing action 
in 1944, if required. It is now 
known that both the Bayerische 
Motoren Werfce (BMW) and the 
Junkers Flugzeug-und-Motoren- 
Werfce (Jumo) were hard at work 

on propulsion units, and that the 
major aircraft companies, includ- 
ing Messerschmitt, Heinkel and 
Domier, were developing several 
models of both jet-propelled fight- 
ers and bombers. 

kAclion in Early 1944 — Sure 
enough, trial operations of some of 
these aircraft were observed by 
Allied bomber crews and recon- 
naissance pilots at the turn of 1944. 
and by mid-summer production 
and operational training had pro- 
ceeded far enough to commit some 
of them to combat. There is no 
doubt that the desperate strategic 
situation brought them into action 
before the time was fully ripe, but 
the fact remains that in operation, 
if not in technical achievement and 
design, the enemy is a step ahead 
in the parade. 

It is probably from similar con- 
siderations that the British have 
thrown into action one of their 
jet-propelled fighters against the 
German robot bombs, while con- 


tinuing further developments of 
this type of aircraft. The first 
American jet-propelled fighter, the 
Bell AiracoTOct, powered by two 
Whittle-designed General Electric 
units, is but the prototype of a 
series of j,''p fighters and bombers 
reported under development by 
several leading companies, for 
both Army and Navy, which al- 
ready give promise of excelling 
anything now in sight abroad. Of 
course this remains to be seen. 

y Characteristics of German Mod- 
els — Of those so far positively 
identified and announced, most is 
known of the Messerschmitt 163 
and 262, The stubby, tear-drop 
ME-163 is powered by a liquid 
rocket propulsion unit, which gives 
it an amazingly fast climb and top 
speed reported as over 550 mph., 
but a very short endurance. By 
using its fuel intermittently, be- 
tween long powerless dives, its en- 
durance may be prolonged. For 
straightway speed nothing in sight 
can catch it, but it is outclassed in 
maneuverability, several having 
been reported shot down in turning 
fights by our Mustangs, Lightnings 
and Thunderbolts. 

The ME-262 is a jet job, not a 
rocket, with two units, twin tail 
and a more conventional appear- 
ance. Speed may be slightly less 
than the 163, but endurance and 
maneuverability are reported as 
excellent- The 262 and the some- 
what similar Heinkel 280 pose a 
genuine threat, not so much 
against our heavy bomber missions 
{whose recent high losses appear 
to be from renewed and deter- 
mined conventional fighter opposi- 
tion), as against other aspects of 
Allied air activity. 

► Airborne Pros and Cons — With- 
drawal of remnants of the heroic 
British First Airborne Division 
from Arnhem, on the other side of 
the Neder Rijn, caused a tem- 


porary let-down in the popular 
evaluation of this type of opera- 
tion. The advantage and limita- 
tions of airborne tactics should be 
better understood. By means of 
.such “vertical envelopment” the 
great element of surprise can be 
used to secure an “airhead” of 
completely equipped airborne 
troops to overleap terrain ob- 
stacles, turn a flank, disrupt com- 
munications or divert enemy 
strength from the main front. 

In the nature of the case, such 
troops will be “surrounded” by the 
enemy — that is just what they 
want. On the other hand, it is es- 
sential that they be relieved or 
strongly supported by air and from 
the ground within a few days at 
most. It should be remembered 
that despite the importance of air- 
borne operations and their unique 
value under certain conditions, 
they constitute but one aspect of 
the complicated technique of air- 
ground cooperation. 
y Objectives in the Holland Opera- 
tion — A bold attempt was made to 
provide three stepping stones to 
place Allied forces across the Rhine 
(a sine qua non for the invasion of 
Germany) by the dropping of the 
American 101st and 82nd airborne 
divisions at Eindhoven, at Nij- 
megen on the Waal River (lower 
branch of the Rhine) and the Brit- 
ish at Arnhem (upper Rhine). The 
first two airheads stuck, Demp- 
sey's Second British Army made a 
rapid thrust northward, and by the 
gallant stand of the Red Devils at 
Arnhem was enabled to enlarge 
and strengthen a corridor and trap 
15 or more German divisions in 
Holland and the Dutch Islands. As 
a whole, therefore, the operation 
was a success, and definitely ad- 
vanced our cause on the northern 
flank. Similar operations will be 
planned and executed, in full cog- 
nizance of the risks involved and 
the great advantages to be gained 
by a successful, or even partly suc- 
cessful outcome- Navigator 

Heads B-25 Wing 

Brig, Gen. Robert D. Knapp has 
been commanding general of the 
B-25 Mitchell wing in the Medi- 
terranean theater since March, it 
has been disclosed. When the 
T'A'elfth Bomber Command was 
dissolved General Knapp took over 
the Mitchell wing. He has been 
director of training at Brooks 
Field and Kelly Field and served 
as executive officer of the first 
bombardment wing at Langley 
Field, Va. 
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Sensenich Replacement Propeller List 
For Military Airplanes 


,S>me .Sciiwiiu-h-rqiiippc. 
and blUity Cargo airpla 
c-haecd by the anoM force 



v-m be rrleaaol in ihe near fnlurr. This Hat i. 
published for thecottvcnicnccorihcpiirohaacra 
to fartliiatc nnlering rcplarcrneni pro|<ellcra. 




Z2f44 72F42, 72F44 

6S 701Y34 70m4, 701Y3S 

70LY36 701Y34, 701Y34 

220 43KI91BI 90LA7S 

22e 44K970S 98AAS4, 9SAA9S 


220 44K970S 9SAA64, 98AA66 

43K19593 98AA44, 9SAA66 

223 707-80 90JA8I 

43K13603 90JA8I 

44K2640S 90JA81 

ISO 42KIS729 86R4I 

43K1SI31 86(IA6I 

43K1SI3IA 86RA61 

43K26463 86RA4I 

44KI0617 eaRSSI 

44KI0817M 84R6I 

200 Some OS Pt'I9A 

MS 43K13397 86C8S9 

43KI4699 96CA69 

200 B6A8S4 a6A854 




901A78 



4 AC 174 B 2 


200 82RS72 

220 43KI9181 

65 43K10107 

45 70LY34 

45 72F42 

72F44 
75 70040 

70042 
75 781Y52 


90LA78 

701Y34 

72F42 


70042, 70OA4 
70042, 7004A 




MO 90KASP90 
90HASP90M 
42KI2335 

42K12335M 

43K2421S 


220 43K19IBI 

190 851YS8 

43K23447 

44KI5D05 

44KI7191 


90HAB4, 90HA84 
90HA86, 90HA84 
90HA84, 90HA84 
?0HAe4, 90HA84 
90HA86. 90HA84 
90H84, 90H84 
90HB86, 90He84 
901A7B 
851Y57 
B5LY57 
BSLYA57 
6SIY57 


90 72DF49 

45 43K10I07 

65 70LY34 

701Y38 


72F44 
50 70F45 


72DF48, 72PF49 
72C42, 72C44 
70LY34, 701Y38 
70LY36, 70LY38 
72F42.72F44 

70P45 
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AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 

New Flaps Control P-38 in Dives, 
To Speed Progress of Future Ships 

Hinged wing device developed by Lockheed and AAF solves 
problems of compressibility for Ughlnings; being tested on 
ocher warplanes. 


A significant development in 
aerod5Tiamics is reported by Lock- 
heed Aircraft scientists in the 
problem of compressibility, the 
barrier to airplanes reaching the 
speed of sound. 

More than three years of re- 
search by Lockheed and the AAF 
has produced dive flaps which 
have solved the compressibility 
problem so tar as the P-38 Light- 
ning is concerned, Tests also are 
being made on other craft. 

Compressibility will be an im- 
portant factor in the still faster 
military planes to come but Lock- 
heed engineers maintain that it 
can be controlled by the same 
principles established by their 
dive flap, although these princiT 
pies will be applied by different 
devices. 

► Attached to Wing — Two hinged 
pieces of metal, less than three feet 
square, are attached to the under 
side of the Lightning’s wing and 
operated by a button on the pilot’s 
control wheel. These dive flap,' 
control the flow of air across the 
wing to defeat the phenomena of 
compressibility. The ordinary dive 
flap serves primarily as a brake. 
Lockheed scientists report that 
their development permits the 
Lightning to dive at tremendous 
speed, but still under full control. 
After a dive of 35,000 feet, the 
P-38 with these new devices now 
levels off within 3,000 to 5,000 feet 
after the pilot has begun to pull 

Details of the new dive flaps are 
restricted, but they have been in 
full production on the Lightning 
for months and "flap kits" are en 
route to combat theaters for modi- 
fication of earlier P-38's. 

► Phenomenon — Compressibility is 
a phenomenon encountered by 
aeronautical engineers for the first 
time when they began dealing 
with the terrific speed of aircraft 
in this war. The P-38 was one of 
the first to encounter it, although 


not for a year or so after produc- 
tion was under way. 

Lockheed engineers in their an- 
nouncement liken the phenomenon 
to snow piling up in front of a 
plow and breaking loose in large 
pieces. Masses of air pile up in 
front of the wing during sharp 
dives. These masses break off in 
“chunks," roll back and strike the 
tail surface so hard that the tur- 
bulence causes extreme buffeting 
of the airplane, and often loss of 
control and a crash. The difficul- 
ties with tails of earlier Lightnings 
were due to this cause. More buf- 
feting is set up in the wing it- 
self, by a conflict between two laws 
governing air flow. At slow speeds, 
air acts like water — being non- 
compressible. At supersonic speeds, 
the air flow acts like air, com- 
pressing and expanding when the 


pressure is off. Between these two 
extremes is a broad belt where the 
air’s behavior fluctuates between 
these two laws so rapidly that the 
wing loses Us lift and the resultant 
buffeting shakes the airplane out 
of the pilot’s control. 

> Stabilizer — Lockheed reports 
that their dive flaps arc a solution 
throughout the tactical speed 
range of today's aircraft. They 
stabilize the air’s tendency to fluc- 
tuate between the two contradic- 
tory sets of laws, and keep its be- 
havior within the slower speed 
range which maintains lift in the 

When retracted, the dive flaps 
leave a clean wing which does not 
reduce the Lightning’s announced 
420 mph. speed. Extended, they 
do not materially reduce its dive 
speed, but they control it. 

Packard Reconversion 

Plans for reconverting Packard 
Motor Car Co.'s main Detroit plant 
to automobile output and produc- 
tion of car replacement parts will 
be speeded by recent purchase of a 
new Detroit plant, to be used for 
machining Rolls-Royce Aircraft 
engine crankcases. President 
George T. Cristopher said the 
crankcase job would be moved to 
the 110,000 square foot new plant, 
machine by machine, operation by 
operation to prevent interruption 
in production of aircraft engines. 



Lockheed Gains Over Compressibility: Dive fiaps developed by Lock- 
heed engineers control the flow of air across the wings to help defeat 
the phenomena of compressibility. Two hinged strips are fitted to the 
under side of the Lightning's u-riitg and operate by a button on the pilot's 
control wheel. Compressibility has been the barrier to airplanes reach- 
ing the speed of sound and so far as the P-3S is concerned, Lockheed 
reports it can dine at treniendons speed under /uU control minus the 
b!c.ffeting which occurs during high speed dives. 
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2903— First standards for "flying machines" 
were set by the Wright brothers ac Kitty 
Hawk when their fragile biplane stayed 
in the air for twelve long seconds and 
flew the unbelievable distance of 120 feet. 



SETS NEW WORLD STANDARDS IN I> E lU 0 IIMAN CE 


Air traosportacion has reached a remarkable degree of efficiency 
since the Wright brothers first flew 4l years ago — 
progress which has reached a new peak in Lockheed’s Constellation. 

After the war, when it flies the airlines of the world, the new standards 
set by the Constellation will help make all countries neighbors. 
Town connector, continent spanner and empire blazer, it not only shrinks 

space and time, but brings new safery, comfort and economy to air travel. 


LEADERSHIP IN PERFORMANCE 


Highest cruising speed of any transport « iongesi range of 
any transport « Greatest lead-carrying ability of any transport 
•k Highest rate of climb of any transport * And these 
performances make the Censtellatien the safest of any transport 


a u E s T I 0 N S 


Q. Was special equipment used on the Constellation to set 
the 7-hout transcontinental speed record ? 

-L. R. K„ Mobile 

A. No, It was a prodnctioH line Constellation flying at cruising 
speed. Could do better if pushed. 

Q, Could the Constellation stop at our town's airport? 


A. Actual flgures are still secret. But it will span acontinent with 
range to spare. 

Q. What does cabin ptessurizationmean? —L.S., Boston 
A. It means greater passenger comfort. "Pressurization" nseans 
that no matter how high the plane flies, comfortable cabin 
pressure is maintained at varying altitudes— controlled by the 
flight engineer— independetttly of how fast the airplane climbs 
or descends. 


FOR DKPENDABII.ITV IN FLIGEIT 


looK TO LocfAeec^ roii ii ADtiisiiip 


Superplane Development, Problems 
Discussed by SAE at Los Angeles 

Post-war aviation outlook and studies made to increase effec- 
tiveness and safety of projected craft are main topics at Na- 
tional Aeronautics Meeting. 


Projected aircraft development 
and means of overcoming prob- 
lems arising from larger and fast- 
er planes were the main subject of 
discussion at the National Aero- 
nautic Meeting of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers at Los An- 
geles last week. 

Speakers at the sessions concen- 
trated on post-war outlooks and 
studies now being made to increase 
the effectiveness and safety of 
planes now on the drawing boards 
for peacetime production. 

\ Manly Medal Awarded — The 
Manly Memorial Medal, awarded 
annually by the Society for work 
in engine developments, was pre- 
sented to John Otto Almen of De- 
troit, based on his technical paper, 
“Shot Blasting to Increase Fatigue 
Resistance,” which has been char- 
acterized as useful in developing 
parts for aircraft and other en- 
gines requiring maximum strength 
with minimum weight. 

R. D. Kelly, of United Air Lines, 
described to the sessions the in- 
stallation of stall warning devices. 
On takeoff, the warning lights con- 
nected to air flow sensitive units in 
the wings are all lit. As speed is 
attained the lights go out and 
when all are extinguished, the pi- 
lot is certain the plane has speed 
enough to become airborne. The 
system is also valuable in stormy 
weather conditions. Mr. Kelly said. 
E Overhaul of Super Planes — Gen- 
eral Service Manager Reagan C. 
Stunkel. of Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp., suggested post-war com- 
mercial planes will be too large 
for indoor servicing and must be 
designed for maintenance by the 
perpetual overhaul, continuous 
operation method so as to keep 
them profitably in the air. He de- 
scribed an airplane and mainte- 
nance system, evidently referring 
to the Constellotion that will per- 
mit the plane to be operated 18 
hours daily and overhauled every 
5,000 hours without being out of 
service or grounded for repairs 
longer than six hours at any time. 

Trends in landing gear were 
charted by Roy W. Brown, of Fire- 
stone Tire and Rubber Co., who 
said 200,000- to 300,000-pound 
land planes probably would utilize 


eight-wheel articulated undercar- 
riage units. Dual or tandem 
wheels with tires of small diameter 
appear promising for today's 
planes of 120,000 pounds gross 
weight, but not for the greater 
weights of new ships to follow. 

He characterized air as the ideal 
elastic support for the plane while 
taxiing, with rubber a close second- 
He said oil was nearly an ideal 
medium for absorbing the heat and 
energy of landing impact. 

► Flutter and Fatigue — Engineer- 
ing problems of flutter and fatigue 
failures must be solved in advance 
of construction of these new super- 
planes, said R. L. Schleicher, chief 
structures engineer of North 
American Aviation, He proposed 
that static analysis of airplane 
structures be supplemented by 
analysis of the affect of impact 
loads, with detailed consideration 
of rotational accelerations about 
the three principal axes of the 
plane and of the increasing impor- 
tant secondary effects due to the 
deflected condition of the struc- 
ture. The entire problem of dy- 
namic loads resolves itself into the 
accurate determination of applied 
loads on the structure, of dynamic 
stresses in the structure, and of 
fatigue strength of aircraft struc- 
tural materials and types of con- 
struction. 

Fred E. Weick, developer of the 
Ereonpe private plane built by En- 
gineering and Research Corp., de- 
scribed operatioBi of the two-eon- 
trol ship and the abilities of nor- 
mal students to learn flying quick- 
ly in this type plane, referring to 
research by Parks Air College, re- 
ported earlier in Aviation News. 

Chief Engineer A. G. Tsongas 
and Industrial Engineer F. S. 
Macomber of the Stinson Division 
of Consolidated 'Vultee Corp.. out- 
lined engineering steps toward 
large-volume production of civil- 
ian planes at low cost. They advo- 
cated cost-conscious design engi- 
neering. with the basic cost of 
material, labor and tooling held to 
a minimum to reduce selling 
prices. They estimated that every 
saving of $1 in direct cost will 
mean a reduction of $2 in selling 


Other papers and their highlights; 
» W. L. Wheeler, of North Ameri- 
can Aviation, pointed out oil sys- 
tem performances in war planes 
indicated a need for mechanical 
improvements in the oiling sys- 

> Captain H. J. Chase, of Pan 
American Airways, urged engi- 
neers to give attention to problems 
of fuel for long-range flights and 
improvements in radio navigation 
equipment and methods. 

> j. H. Brewster III, of United Air- 
craft Corp., outlined processes of 
engineering thought and of cal- 
culation leading to decisions whe- 
ther forced cooling should be in- 
stalled on aircraft engines. 

> B. A. Rose, of Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp., detailed global weather 
complications in military aircraft 
and the corrosion experiments that 
must be conducted for post-war 
planes operating in different cli- 

E Wesley S, Erwin, of General Mo- 
tors Corp., described a device 
which accurately and rapidly 
measures the critical thickness af- 
ter final machining of highly- 
stressed parts of airplanes. 

E Chief Test Pilot Ralph S. John- 
son. of United Air Lines, outlined 
a flight deck coordinator and oper- 
ational script that has been suc- 
cessfully used for inexperienced 

E Henry Dreyfuss. industrial de- 
signer, outlined interior design im- 
provements that might be antici- 
pated in post-war craft. 

E T, B. Floyd, of Douglas Aircraft, 
pointed out that global plane oper- 
ations will require careful atten- 
tion to temperature extremes that 
must be considered in plane con- 
struction. 

Last A-29 Produced 

Douglas Aircraft Co. has pro- 
duced its last A-20 Haroc at the 
Santa Monica plant — the 7.098th of 
a series of these twin-engine craft 
— which is being supplanted by a 
newer, faster, heavily-armed me- 
dium bomber now in quantity pro- 
duction in other plants- 

Details of the new warplane, re- 
ported some weeks ago. are still 
restricted, beyond the designation 
A-26. 

E Retooling — In the wake of the 
final A-20. jigs and fixtures are 
being replaced in retooling for 
construction of more four-engine 
transports. Douglas is increasing 
Its production of the C-54 Skj/mas- 
rer and has a large quantity on 
order for Army and Navy. 
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Get flexible lighting 

for each employee ... each jeh... 



with DAZOR<i^S^LAMPS 


Employees differ . . . and jobs differ ... in their 
lighting needs. That, in a nutshell, is the reason 
for the Dazor Floating Lamp — the first lamp with 
complete \ighx\ng flexibility at the point of work. 
The operator's finger-tip touch floats the Dazor 
Lamp to the exact position desired, where it stays 
put without fastening. An enclosed balancing 
mechanism holds the lamp arm at the place 
chosen . . . firmly . . . automatically. 

At the left are typical advantages of Dazor illumi- 
nation on machine tools, assembly lines, inspec- 
tion benches and drafting boards. To gauge these 
economies fully, get details from your experi- 
enced and cooperative Dazor-appointed distribu- 
tor. If you'd like this 16-pago de- .---s; T ' 
scriptive booklet, ask for Booklet . 

“N"; weTI send it promptly. 

Dazor Manufacturing Co., 4471 ^ ' “ 

Duncan Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo. 


I CHOICE OF A BASES 1 



Call your electrical wholesale supplier or write us 
for the names of our distributors In your locality. 

DAZOR LAMPS 

FlUORESCENT and INCANDESCENT 
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Commercial Planes 
“Standardize” Props 

Craft in almost every case repott- 
ed using three-blade duralumin 
models, lighter and smaller in 
diameter than corresponding 
military versions. 

Selection of propellers for new 
commercial aircraft is, in almost 
every case, for three duralumin 
blades, generally lighter than the 
corresponding military versions, 
with smaller diameter and less 
flaring at the shanks than the pad- 
dle blade. 

The smaller propeller is notice- 
able in the DC-4, for example, as 
against the military C-54. and the 
older DC-3 as against the C-47. 
k Laminar Flow Airfoil — Airline 
blades are also generally incor- 
porating the NACA laminar-flow 
airfoil which, by virtue of its low- 
drag characteristics, provides im- 
proved propeller performance in 
level flight or cruising conditions. 

Announcement of details of the 
Douglas DC-4 and DC-6 which 
were contracted for recently by 
American Airlines, Pan American- 
Grace, United and PCA, disclosed 
that new Pratt & Whitney engine 
installations would turn basic 13- 
foot versions of three-blade Ham- 
ilton Standard Hydromatic propel- 
lers. Lockheed’s CoiisteJIation also 
is equipped with 15-foot Hydro- 
ma tics. 

y Similar Blades Used — Other new 
airline planes which have either 
flown or reached a stage where 
power plants have been selected 
have likewise selected Hamilton 
Standard blades, the manufacturer 
so reports. They include Consoli- 
dated Vultee’s C-39, Mortin's 
Model M-202, and Fairchild's new 
C-82. 

More than 20 other projected 
passenger and cargo planes, still 
in the planning stage, are reported 
to have scheduled Hamilton Stand- 
ardibuilt props. 

10,000 Planes Set Up 
By Lockheed Unit 

Lockheed Aircraft’s British as- 
sembly division has completed 
more than 10,000 airplanes since it 
was started the year before the 
Germans marched into Poland. 

Since that time, plants in Scot- 
land and western England have 
reassembled, repaired or modified 
more than 10,000 planes of nearly 
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every make from the first Douglas 
Boston shipped from France in 
1938 to North American Mustangs, 
Republic Thunderbolts and Lock- 
heed’s own Liphtnine, 
y Bribbon Returns to U. S.— Daniel 
J, Bribbon, general manager of the 
division, has returned to the Unit- 
ed States for a report to the home 
office. He joined the engineering 
division of Lockheed in 1937. 
Bribbon plans to return to Eng- 
land in December. 


Bell Quits Air Post 

Ralph P. Bell, director-general 
of aircraft production in Canada, 
resigned as of Oct, 1 and will 
be succeeded by W. A. Newman, of 
Montreal, president and managing 
director of Federal Aircraft, Ltd. 
BelL who is president of Pickford 
& Black, Ltd., steamship agents, 
went to Ottawa in June, 1940, at 
the request of C. D. Howe, Minister 
of Munitions and Supply. 


NASH-KELVINATOR’S SIKORSKY HELICOPTER STUDIED: 
Photo shows the cabin interior of SikorsJcp R-6 helicopter being built 
bp Nash-Keluinator, A larger version, the R-5, is being produced at 
the Sikorsky Bridgeport plant. Photo shows large plexiglass nose and 
side-by-side location of seats. Other picture; left to right are Charles 
C. Thomas, chief engineer of the helicopter division; R. A. DeVlieg, 
vice-president in charge of nusnufacluring; Col. H. F. Gregory, AAF Air 
Technical Service Command, who has been in charge of AAF helicopter 
eaperiments; A. M. Wibel, vice-president: and Lieut. Col. D. W. Dich- 
man, of the production division of the Air Technical Service Command. 





PERSONNEL 


Kilg:ar N. Gott has resigned as assisl- 
nnl lo the president of Consolidated 
Vullee Aircraft Corp. He has been 
associated with tlio aircraft industry 
for 29 years and was vice president 
of the oid • Consolidated Aircraft 
Corp. prior lo its merger with Vul- 
tce Aii'craft, Inc. Gott said he would 
take up a position connected with 
war production following a brief 
vacation. He has been vice presi- 
dent and director of the Manufac- 
turers’ Aircraft Association and a di- 
rector of the Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Brig. Gen. William D. Old <photo), 
veteran of the Burma campaign 
with more than 
90 combat mis- 
sions, has been 

ing general of 
the I Ti oop Car- 
V i e r Command 
since August, the 
War Department 
announced- He 
succeeded Brig. 
Gen. Frederick 
W. Evans. As commanding general 
of the command. General Old is 
head of the network of bases in the 
continental U. S. where Troop Car- 
rier units aie trained to drop para- 
ti'oopers, fly gliders, deliver sup- 
plies by transport aircraft and 
evacuate the wounded in hospital 
planes. His headquarters are at 
Stout Field, Indianapolis, Ind. 



Myron B. Gordon 
Myron B. Gordon, foimeily vice 
president and general manager of 
Wright Aeronautical Corp., and a 
vice piesident of Curtiss-Wright 
Corp., has been elected a director of 
Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corp., 
and appointed vice president in 
charge of operations. Gordon was 
a director of Curtiss-Wright and 
Wright Aeronautical. He became 
secretary-treasurer of Wright Aeso- 
nautica! in 1929. In 1940 he pio- 
neei od the Wright licensing and war 
plant facilities arrangements with 
the U. S. Government through Re- 
construction Finance Corp. Among 
developments he supervised were 
the 14- and I8-eylinder Cyclone en- 




NAVYS BIG THREE PRESENT AWARD 

Under Secretary of the Navy Ralph A. Bard, Secretary James Forres- 
tal, and Admiral Ernest J. King, Commander-in-Chief, U, S. Fleet, ivere 
present when the DUtingiiished Civiliari Service Award was made to 
Rawleigh Warner (second right) chairman of the Proairement Review 
Board of the Navy. Warner is vice-president of Pure Oil Co. 


gines, a turbine supercharger, the 
forged cylinder head and the adap- 
tion of the Whirlwind engine to 
power many aimy tanks. 

Col. Frank W. Wright has assumed 
command of Wright Field, replacing 
Col. Rudolph Fink, whose new as- 
signment has not been announced- 
Col- Wright has been commanding 
officer of the 273rd Base Unit at 
Lincoln Ai my Air Field, an instal- 
lation of the Second Air Force. 

Leonard J. Povey, formerly vice 
president in charge of flight opera- 
tions for Embry- 
Riddle School of 
Aviation in Flor- 
ida. has been ap- 
pointed to a mil- 
1 1 a r y ti'aining 
liaison position 
with Fairchild 
Aircraft division 
in Hagerstown. 

Having organ- 
ized the present 
Cuban Air Force and trained most 
of the pilots in four yeai-s, Povey l e- 
turned to this country where he 
joined the Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity. He w'as active in the beginning 
of the Civilian Pilot Training Pro- 
gram and has written several flight 
instruction and safety manuals. 

C'apl. C. L. Helbcr is the newly ap- 
pointed Navy Bureau of Aeronautii's 
representative for the San Dicgn 
area, replacing Capl. C. M. Hunting- 
ton, who recently left for Philadel- 
phia. where he will be manager of 
the Naval aircraft factory. Captain 
Helber took his flight training at 
Pensacola, and then spent eleven 
years in the Naval aircraft factory. 
He has served aboard the U. S. S. 
Lexington and in the Bureau of 
Aeronautics, Washington. 



John M. Beardslee has been named 
manager of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration's 
new ninth region 
in Hawaii. 

Beardslee. who 
has been with 
CAA since 1928, 

civil engineer 
and assisted in 
laying out the 
beginnings of 
the airways sys- 
tem. Later he was assigned chief of 
the airways engineering branch in 
Alaska and managed the Pacific 
Islands office in Hawaii- For the 
pa.st year, he has been chief of the 
airways engineering branch of the 
sixth region, Santa Monica, Calif- 

Virgil Cory, formerly publicity di- 
rector for Transcontinental and 
Western Air, Inc., Chicago, has 
joined the Chicago “Daily News” 
copy desk. 
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— — PERSOM^-^ I 

'^T^^butor of aircraft ^ 

"TsSs to hear from aircraft sup- 

l specialties desires ^ 

'"'"obSt: TO assist them iri®-'^-^®^^ 

1 money now. Division, Inc., 






reply to this "personal” 
will be answered iu person. A 
Supply Division representative 
will call on you and present the 
results of this company’s 11 years 
of experience gained through 
constant contacts with dealers 
all over the country. 

He will offer sound, practical sell- 
ing plans — suggest ways to in- 
crease your immediate sales 


volume — recommend merchan- 
dising methods that will give you 
a valuable competitive edge in 
your sales area. 

There is no charge for this 
service. So just drop us a note to- 
day . . . and we’ll soon be work- 
ing with you to increase your 
present profits and help you pre- 
pare to take full advantage of the 
bigger-than-ever opportunities 
that will come with peace. 
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Aro Equipment Corp., Bryan, Ohio, 
names i. P. Johnson, executive vice- 
president. i. E. Allen, assistant to 
the president, was elected a vice- 
president. Johnson is in charge of 
Arc’s Cleveland plant. 

Charles L. Beard, vice-president and 
secretary of Bell Aircraft Corp., has 
been named to supervise all contract 
termination procedures. Beard has 
been with Bell since 1935 in the 
administrative, production and fiscal 
programs of all three company divi- 
sions. Louis Fenn Sperry, company 
treasurer, has been named a vice- 
president of the corporation in 
charge of financial affairs. Sperry 
joined Bell last year after having 
been treasurer of the Panhandle 
Eastern Pipe Line Co. Sperry con- 
tinues his duties as Bell treasurer. 

Alvin Eager has been named oper- 
ations manager of Otto Airlines, a 
division of Otto 



flight operations of Otto Airlines and 
will supervise the flight instruction 
program at the new Otto Aviation 
airport in Blairstown, N. J. Prior to 
the war he was active in the Civil- 
ian Pilot Training program and had 
charge of this training for students 
of the University of Southern Cali- 

Otto R. Stocke. 43, assistant divi- 
sion manager of Nashville Division 
of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corp., died of a heart attack Sept. 
30. Stocke joined Stinson Aircraft 
Corp. in 1930 and served as assistant 
general manager and vice-president. 
He became affiliated with Convair 
after its purchase of Stinson. 

M. G. Lowman is the new industrial 
relations manager for Waco Aircraft 
Co., Troy, Ohio. For the past two 
years, Lowman has been connected 
with Andrews Steel Co., Newport, 
Ky., as industrial relations manager. 

Brig. Gen. William W. Welsh has 
been appointed assistant chief of air 
staff for training, succeeding Maj. 
Gen. Robert W. Harper, assigned 
overseas. General Welsh was chief 
of staff of the AAF Training Com- 
mand before taking over his new as- 
signment. 

Willis F. Avery, assistant secretary 
of the B. F. Goodrich Co., since 
1936, was elected secretary of the 



A, A. Kucher 


company at a meeting of the board 
of directors. Avery succeeds the late 
Shelby M. Jett. The company’s pat- 
ent and legal departments will be 
under his direction. 

A. A. Kucher, director of research 
of Bendix Aviation Corp., and chair- 
man of its long-range planning 
committee, has been elected a vice- 
president. Kucher is head of the 
corporation's central research lab- 
oratories in Detroit and has charge 
of investigating and developing new 
product activities. Before joining 
Bendix in 1942, Kucher was with 
General Motors Corp. 

F. A. Delia, executive secretary of 
the National Association o! Sugges- 
tion Systems, is resigning as general 
chairman of United Air Lines’ em- 
ployees suggestion conference to en- 
ter industrial engineering work at 
Cleveland. H. W. Furman, formerly 
office manager of United's Person- 
nel Department, succeeds him. 

Newly elected vice-president and 
treasui-er of Luscombe Airplane 
Corp., Trenton, N. J„ is Leopold H. 
P. Klotz. He was also elected a di- 
rector of the company, pioneer 



Leopold H. P. Klots 


manufacturer of all-metal cabin 
lightplanes for private owners and 
Civil Air Patrol operations. At pres- 
ent the company is building metal 
elements for the Grumman “Aven- 
ger" and "Wildcat." Klotz has been 
a private pilot for more than 15 

Officers of All American Aviation 
were reelected for the coming year 
at the line’s annual meeting at Wil- 
mington, Del. They are Halsey R. 
Bazley, president; Harry R. Stringer, 
vice-president, traffic; Charles W. 
Wendt, vice-president-treasurer; Ed- 
ward E. Minor, Jr„ vice-president- 
manufacturing and development; 
Austin M. Zimmerman, secretary and 
general counsel; Frank J. Trelease, 
Jr., assistant secretary; Harry S. 
Fries, assistant treasurer, and Wal- 
ter C. Gebelein, comptroller. 

The election of officers by direc- 
tors was preceded by a meeting at 
which the directors themselves were 
elected by stockholders. Directors 
are Bazley, Charles F. Benzel, W. 
Sam Carpenter HI, Frank M. Dono- 
hue, Mrs. Richard C. du Pont, and 
Charles W. Wendt of Wilmington, 
and Arthur P. Davis, George S. 
Leisure and David Rawson of Now 
■Fork City. 

Lieut. Col. Murl Estes uf the Army- 
Air Forces, formerly chief pilot of 
the eastern divi- 
sion of Pensyl- 

tral Airlines, has 
been assigned to 
Bolivia as the 
U. S. military air 
attache. He al- 
ready has taken 
up his new du- 
ties. Before go- 
ing into Army 
service. Col. Estes had charge oi 
PCA’s military transport division 
operations. 

Roy Campbell, Jr., has been appoint- 
ed advertising manager of the 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp., to replace 
Howard W. Cheney, who resigned 
early in the year. In the late 1920's 
Campbell was a vice-president of 
the Ryan Aeronautical Co., and, as 
aviation secretary of the San Diego 
Chamber of Commerce did valuable 
work in developing airport facilities 
for that city. He later became part 
owner of the Barnes-Campbell ad- 
vertising agency until he joined 
Lockheed in 1942. Campbell has 
been manager of the publications 
and art division of the advertising 
and publications department. 

Roger B. Smith has been appointed 
chief counsel of Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp., filling the vacancy created by 
ihe recent death of H. C. Talmadge. 
He joined Lockheed in 1941. Emil 
Steck, Jr., was named assistant chief 
counsel. Steck has been with Lock- 
heed since 1942. 
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To the Airlines oi the World 



To the uiicrators uf commercial aviation cquipuieni throughout the world 
Tilellcx makes a peacetime pledge — a pledge for coiilinued researcli .md 
tlevelopment in solving your particular prohlenis of electrical shielding of 
ignition and supplementary ciectricui tviriug, W c further pledge inrreaseil 
.-crvice — both sales and engineering — to our euiumcreiui air line eusto- 
tuers — for the time and energy uf our personnel will not then he so 
entirely devoted to the needs of the Army and ?i'avy Air Forces. 


The Coimiierrial airplane of peace will be cf|nippc<l wilb many new and 
-ensitive electronic devices. These — together with liiphnr frequency radio 
eommnnicalion and locating equipment — will demand absolutely ellieient 
shielding of ignition and auxiliary eleclririd triring. \^'urtiiiic rescareli liy 
Titeflex has developed tlie I'nimold Ignition Lead and Aeroeon Conduit 
to promote this eflieicncy in sliielding. Tltey are now and will be in peace, 
available to the air line operator. 


You arc the future of .Aviation. Your task in wartime lia? been prodigious, 
since you liave had so much to do. and so little new equi]inient witli wliielt 
to do it. With new- equipnieiU — with an air-minded |ios|wjir piililie. your 
future horizons should be limitlc.ss. \AhiIe we have tried lo provide 
specialized service to you— oven during the w-ar— when Pe.iee come*, onr 
engineers will go still furtlier in indii idiialized veseiireh lo solve yonv 
.specialized problems. 
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"Just whadda they mean 
lOO-OCTANE?” 



Octane number is a measure of a gaso- 
line's resiscance to detonation or knocking. 
The first variable-compression testing engine 
for decermining aviation gasoline’s octane 
number was developed by Standard of Cal- 
ifornia in 1924. Gasoline was fed into this 
engine alternately with a mixture of two 
liquids called heptane (low anti-knock 
value) and iso-octane (high anti-knock 
value). If the gasoline made the testing en- 
gine knock with the same intensity as, for 
instance, a mixture of 25% heptane and 75% 
iso-oaane, its oaane number was 75. If it 
had matched the anti-knock performance of 
pure iso-octane, it would have been 100- 
octane gasoline. 


Nowaday*, anti-knock requirements of 
aviation engines are so vastly different chat 
the old rating method won't work. So, Cal- 
ifornia Research Corporadon, a subsidiary 
of Standard of California, developed the ap- 
paratus you see above. Details are still secret, 
but in Standard laboratories it has helped to 
perfect 100-octane gasoline — and enabled 
our scientists to unleash new power for air- 
craft engines. And, used in daily refinery 
tests, it helps keep the quality of Standard 
Aviation Gasoline skyhigh — the way flyers 
everywhere have learned to 


STANDARD OF CALIFORNIA 


That’s a fair question, Joe. So here's a quick look 
at how aviation super-fuel gets Its octane rating. 
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FINANCIAL 

Broad Rise in Aircrafts Reflects 
Underlying Strength of Industry 

Virtually entire list moves ahead for substantial and sustained 
gains, sparked by $50 million Douglas order. 


Sufficient time has now elapsed 
to indicate that revived strength 
in aircraft shares was no flash in 
the pan but a real manifestation 
on the part of investors of under- 
lying values in the aircraft in- 

Sparked by the announcement of 
$50 million in commercial orders, 
Douglas experienced one of the 
sharpest upward moves in years. 
From its low of 53% the week be- 
fore, the price of Douglas bounded 
by two and three points daily until 
it hit a high mark of 68%. "Vir- 
tually all of this strength has been 
retained with current offerings 
around 68. This represents an im- 
provement of 21% points or almost 
46 percent from the low of 47 es- 
tablished only^in May of this year. 

► Contagious — This market strength 
was contagious to most of the 
other aircraft shares. It was not 
so long ago that dire predictions 
were advanced as a common fal- 
lacy viewing the future of the in- 
dustry. This department has re- 
peatedly taken a constructive view 
of the group’s prospects — particu- 
larly in the light of low market 
prices in relation to underlying 
values. (For Sept. 18, 1944, the 
remarkable strength in working 
capital positions per share, es- 
pecially Douglas, were noted.) 

The Douglas commercial orders 
focused attention on the fact that 
certain aircraft builders will be 
very much alive under peace-time 
conditions. In fact, it is now ac- 
cepted in responsible quarters that 
it is possible for most of the units 
to exist satisfactorily on 5 percent 
of war-time volume. Further, 
the problems of surplus plants and 
inventories no longer appear to be 
as vexatious as formerly believed. 
And as has been previously noted, 
the basic financial position of the 
industry is inherently sound and 
fortified to meet the adjustments to 

► Tabl^— The accompanying table 


illustrates the strength in the air- 
craft list from their low points of 
this year. The high mark, gen- 
erally established early in the 
year, is also indicated for the sep- 
arate issues. It can be seen that In 
addition to the strength in Doug- 
las, Consolidated-Vultee, Grum- 
man, Lockheed, Martin, North 
American, Republic, Sperry and 
United Aircraft have all surpassed 
their previous highs for the year. 
This technical action is very en- 
couraging to chartists and similar 
market observers. 

The most astounding market 
gains belong not to Douglas but 
to Republic, From its low of 314, 
Republic has virtually doubled in 
price to record the most impres- 
sive market performance percent- 
agewise. As revealed in Aviation 
News for Sept. 18, 1944, this com- 
pany is in excellent financial posi- 
tion, having net working capital 
in excess of $7.30 per share as of 
June 30, 1944. The company's war 
production continues at a high 
level and the management is 
known to be entertaining ventures 
in the commercial field. 
FGriinunan — Douglas has been 
outdistanced in the marketplace 
by still another contender — Grum- 
man. From a low of 11, Grumman 
hit 21% for the remarkable appre- 
ciation of more than 90 percent. 
This aircraft builder has extensive 
Navy contracts to help meet the 
needs of the Pacific campaign. A 


SICNinCANT IDM MARKET ACTION 
LEADING AIRCRAFT STOCKS 



relatively small capitalization — 
only 508,060 shares outstanding — 
makes for wide swings in the mar- 
ketplace and is sensitive to any 
pertinent developments. Book 
value per common share was 
$23.22 Dec, 31, 1943. Earnings for 
last year were $6.58 per share, in- 
cluding $3.85 lor post-war tax re- 
funds. Excluded was $6.41 per 
share representing provision for 
post-war adjustments. While prof- 
its for 1944 are expected to be be- 
low that of last year, earning pow- 
er will nevertheless remain at a 
high level for the immediate fu- 
ture and can easily justify exist- 
ing market quotations. 

Also impressive is the gain re- 
corded by Lockheed. From a low 
of 14%, this issue has scored a net 
gain thus far of 6% points or an 
increase of about 47 percent. 

► Convair — Consolidated Vultee 
has established a net appreciation 
of around 44 percent. 

It is noteworthy that in this re- 
cent market move, although gains 
were recorded by United Aircraft, 
Sperry and Bendix, they were not 
of the spectacular type. This is no 
adverse reflection of the companies 
involved. On the contrary, these 
units have greater stability of 
operations and have established 
more of an investment standing. 
As a result these issues have re- 
sisted price declines in much bet- 
ter fashion than most aircrafts and 
hence had less ground to recover. 

Market observers have noted 
that keen speculators and investors 
have been accumulating aircraft 
shares earlier this year while the 
public despaired and are now be- 
ginning to reap their reward. How 
much further and how soon the 
current aircraft rally will carry is 
subject to conjecture. The pro- 
gress of the war, post-war conver- 
sion problems and a host of other 
imponderables along with general 
market conditions will determine 
future aircraft price levels. It is 
evident, however, that no longer 
are aircraft shares being reckless- 
ly liquidated in the marketplace. 

Financial Report 

^ Piper Aircraft Corp. directors 
have voted an initial dividend of 
12% cents a common share, pay- 
able Oct. 25, to stock of record 
Oct. 10. Dividends have been paid 
regularly on the preferred. As of 
Aug. 31, there were 571,624 com- 
mon outstanding and 17,144 pre- 
ferred. The senior issue is con- 
vertible into common at the ratio 
of ten common to one preferred. 
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The Economic 
Reconstruction of Europe 


T he time is fast approaching when allied and 
enemy populations alike will demand a blueprint 
for the economic reconstruction of Europe. The 
peace plans following this World War will be writ- 
ten piecemeal, and by experts, at a series of con- 
tinuing conferences, such as Hot Springs, Bretton 
Woods, Dumbarton Oaks and Quebec, each tracing 
a new pattern for negotiation and each dealing with 
a single, specific problem. In the drawing of these 
plans, the United States, as owner of more than 
half of the world’s industrial capacity, controller of 
the only great credit reservoir, and possessor of the 
largest force of highly skilled technicians and man- 
agement engineers, has heavy responsibilities which 
its industrial, financial, agricultural and labor leaders 
cannot evade. 


Just what is the problem which the world’s busi- 
ness leaders must help solve in Europe? 

The best safeguard of peace is economic oppor- 
tunity — a good chance for all peoples to raise their 
standard of living by their own ingenuity, foresight 
and industry. 

Frustrated and disappointed peoples, who view 
the future with misgiving rather than hope, breed 
fanatical demagogues who seek to divert nations 
from their iUs and disappointments by promising 
military glory and conquests. 

Consequently, an important step in building a 
secure and lasting peace is to open the doors of 
opportunity to the peoples of Europe. 

The greatest obstacle to opportunity in Europ’e 
has been economic nationalism. 

The economic tradition of the Continent always 
has been highly nationalistic. The national feeling 
generated by the first World War, and the political 
autonomy conferred upon many peoples by the peace 
treaties, led to a great growth of economic restric- 
tions. This trend was accentuated by the depression 
and by the military plans of the Fascists and Nazis. 
Hitler had to show his people they could be fed 
even if a blockade was imposed again. The inevita- 
ble result of these influences was to carry self- 
sufficiency to tragic extremes. 

Economic nationalism holds down the standard of 
living of Europe in two ways: 

1. It prevents the rise in most European countries ot low- 
cost mass production. 

2, It operates against an efficient geographical division of 
labor, preventing nations from doing what each can do 


Great machines require great markets. One great 
machine of which the United States has many and 
Europe few is the continuous strip steel miU. At the 
outbreak of the war we had twenty-eight such mills 
of various sizes, England but one, and Continental 
Europe one. A building containing one of these ma- 
chines is more than a quarter of a mile long and the 
minimum cost of the mill is almost $25,000,000. Only 
the prospect of a mass market justifies production on 
this vast, but highly economic basis. 

The wasteful geographical distribution of produc- 
tion is shown by the agricultural policies of Italy, 
France and Germany. 

In the 1930’s, when lard sold for less than 8<! a lb. 
in the United States, it cost 32^ a lb. in Germany. 
In Italy and Germany imports of wheat were banned 
and its production at home was heavUy subsidized. 
By the middle of the 1930’s, wheat sold for $1.35 a 
bushel in France, $1.97 in Czechoslovakia, $2,29 in 
Germany, and $2.47 in Italy. At the same time the 
United States and the other efficient world pro- 
ducers and exporters (Canada, Australia and 
Argentina) were resfncfing production and were 
unable to average more than about 75( a bushel for 
their wheat. 

Economic unity in Europe must ultimately mean 
a freedom to trade not greatly different from what 
we have within the United States. Given economic 
unity and the large markets which go with it, effi- 
cient mass production will develop. With Europe 
receiving cheap supplies of such staple foods as 
wheat, pork, lard and dried fruits from overseas, 
European farmers can prosper by specializing in 
producing fresh foods— butter, cheese, eggs, fruits, 
vegetables. 

Then European agriculture will be more prosper- 
ous producing its specialties, and our agriculture 
(and that of the other great efficient surplus-pro- 
ducing countries as well) will have greatly ex- 
panded markets for our staples. 

With a cheaper food supply for Europe— yet one 
yielding a better price for our agriculture — Euro- 
pean labor will live better. Labor now used imeco- 
nomically for agricultural production will be re- 
leased for industry. With big machines and semi- 
automatic processes European labor can produce 
more steel, automobiles, furnaces, plumbing and 
electrical appliances to advance its standard of liv- 
ing in coming decades, as the United States has 
done in past decades. 

A rising standard of living in Europe will bring 
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Europeans to view peace with optimism and hope. 
And world trade grows as confidence and prosperity 
widen. 


How would a Europe which possesses economic 
unity appear to us on this side of the Atlantic? 

It would be a prosperous Europe that would have 
strength in its advancing industries, but as the single 
great agricultural deficit area of the world, it would 
be dependent upon overseas supplies for vital agri- 
cultural staples. This dependence upon overseas 
agricultural supplies would be greatest for indus- 
trial Germany. Some people believe that a strong 
Europe would bs a threat to world peace. More 
important, however, is the fact that a strong and 
prosperous Europe would not be a frustrated Europe. 
It would have found a way to achieve a rising stand- 
ard of living. Furthermore, a prosperous Europe 
would, economically, be a dependent Europe be- 
cause, although the European industrial worker 
would use more and cheaper food, he would have 
it only as long as he maintained the peace. 

A prosperous Europe would be of special advan- 
tage to American agriculture (if we do not keep on 
pricing ourselves out of the market) and of great 
advantage to American industry. 

The British policy of buying agricultural staples 
from abroad, for example, made her, a nation of 
only 45,000,000, the purchaser, in 1937, of $250,- 
000,000 of all kinds of agricultural products from 
the United States. In the same year the rest of 
Europe (exclusive of Russia) , with a population of 
325,000,000 purchased only $300,000,000 of our agri- 
cultural products. But with more sensible organi- 
zation of its agriculture, Europe could be expected 
to buy more than one billion dollars of agricultural 
products from us. 

By far the greatest market for an expanded Euro- 
pean industry will be Europe itself. 

For American industry, there will be growing 
markets in Europe as industry expands, Experience 
shows that the trade between different highly indus- 
trialized areas is large. This country’s biggest export 
markets have been with its keenest competitors — 
Britain, Canada, Japan, France and Germany. 

Before the war, Europe, with two and one-half 
times the popiJation of United States, had only 
one-sixth as many automobiles. 

If Europe (exclusive of Britain and Russia) were 
to motorize proportionately, it would need 75,000,000 
automobUes. With normal depreciation this would 
ultimately mean 10,000,000 cars to be produced an- 
nually to replace worn out cars. 

If one still wonders about the immense number of 
things Europe might produce for her$elf, let him 
calculate the highway expenditures, the filling and 
repair station businesses that must be equipped and 
maintained; and the doubling of the steel production 
that would be required to make the automobiles 
themselves and to reinforce with steel even a mod- 
erate amount of additional concrete highways. 

Another example is the electrification of Europe. 
With two and one-half times our population Europe's 


consumption of electrical energy would be 175 mil- 
lion electrical H.P., if the European worker were to 
have the advantage of as many H.P. as the Ameri- 
can. Yet, just prior to the war, Europe’s installed 
operating capacity was only about 40 per cent ot 
this figure, 


What has been sketched for Europe is actually 
much more nearly a page from the economic history 
of the United States than it is mere prophecy about 
a desirable future for a Europe at peace. But how 
can it be achieved? And what is our part to be in 
helping to bring it about? 

Economic unity can be provided for the sovereign 
states of Western Europe by the peace treaty or 
treaties adopted at the end of the war. The pro- 
visions for securing economic unity in Europe 
should specifically cover: 

1. Substantial freedom for persons and enterprises to do 
business anywhere in Europe. 

2. Reasonably free movement throughout Europe of persons 
for employment, recreation and education. 

3. Greatly increased freedom of trade: 

a. Within Europe — through the a^lication of a Europe- 
wide agreement reducing the tmdSs among all Euro- 
pean countries to a maximum of 10 or 15 per cent 

b. With the rest of the world- through reduction of 
European tarifis on goods bought from overseas. This 
would call for generuy lower levels on maniifactured 
goods, and for the removal (after a reasonable period 
of progressive reduction) of tariffs on all agricultural 
foodstuffs and most industrial raw materials. 

4. A special currency provision requiring as nearly as prac- 
Westem Europe among each other. 

5. Creation of an agency (with adequate revenues) through 
which all Europe-wide business and other affairs affected 
by these agreements would be administered for a mini- 
mum period of twenty-five years. 

This would permit the economic tmity of Europe 
to be substantially achieved. During this period, 
assistance in administering the provisions would be 
given by officials of the United Nations. 

Near the end of such a period arrangements could 
be made for a vote in the European countries on 
whether or not to continue the “unification provi- 
sions.” If the vote were in the negative, the United 
Nations would have proper warning that additional 
safeguards would be necessary to prevent war. 

The suggestions made in this statement aim at 
securing economic unification of Europe and thereby 
promoting the possibilities of permanent peace in 
Europe. 

The realization of these possibilities throughout 
the postwar years requires a freely expressed public 
opinion in Europe to guide all who share the 
responsibility for bringing peace to Europe and to 
the world. 
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COMPAR MEETS the triple threat 

in spraying 

HOTPOPS 


D tJRING "hot dope” a])plicalions, Resisloflex 
spray hose* is called upon to ward off a 
triple threat: (1) the corrosive action of the 
solvent it must carry (2) the heat of the solvent 
(3) the erosion caused by the flow of hot corro* 
sive solvent through the hose. 

Resistoflex has won wide acceptance in aviation 
maintenance shops as a "hot dupe” spray line 
because compar — the heart of the Resistoflex 
hose — meets the triple threat of corrosion, heat 
and erosion. 

With a different formulation of the compar 
tube*, Resistoflex hose is also used extensively 
as fuel, lubrication and hydraulic lines; carrying 
high-octane gasolines, oils and hydraulic fluids 
without ever swelling, rutting or sloughing-off. 

In still anotherfurm,comparhas been fashioned 
into safety clothing. Compar gloves, cops, smocks, 
aprons, etc., have been designed to protect those 
>vho w'ork with toxic organic solvents against 
skin disorders. 

So, whenever oil, gasoline or otlier organic 
solvents create an erosion or corrosion problem 
in your shop, we suggest that you consider the 
possiLililies of compar. Drop, us a line and we’ll 
lie glad to send you full details. 

*THE TUBE IS THE HEART OF THE HOSE- 
INSIST ON ITS BEING COMPAR 

RESISTOFLEX 


RESISTOFLEX CORPORATION BELLEVILLE 9, N. J. 
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TRANSPORT 

Newest Orders for Airliners 
Puts Backlog at $100 Million 

National lepons contract for 16 Curtiss- Wright CW-20 Com- 
mandos, CO cost $5,000,000, and Eastern announces allocation 
of $25,000,000 on two contraas for CW-20’s and DC-4's. 

By MERLIN MICKEL 


Post-war equipment orders 
placed in the last few days by 
three additional airlines for both 
four- and two-engine planes of a 
size beyond anything now in com- 
mercial service have approximate- 
ly doubled in volume and value 
the first large orders, estimated at 
$50,000,000, placed less than a 
month ago. 

A new type was included in the 
big planes on the books for post- 
war delivery with two commit- 
ments for Curtiss-Wright CW-20 
Commandos, whose manufacturer 
claims they are the largest twin- 
engine transport in the world. 

► Douglas Backlog — Heretofore 
post-war orders for four-engine 
Douglas planes had been the only 
ones announced. The Douglas 
backlog was swollen by the new 
orders, which included 26 DC-7's, 
price unspecified, on which Pan 
American Airways has made initial 
payment. 

Reports from the West Coast in- 
dicate that another international 
carrier — American Export Airlines 
— also is thinking about acquiring 
new planes. The line's vice-presi- 
dent in charge of operations, D. G. 
Richardson, visited plane plants 
there and is said to be interested 
in Douglas DC-6’s and DC-7’s. 

Prototype of the military version 
of the DC-7 is being built, although 
the commercial counterpart is not 
yet in the construction stage. 

» National Orders 16 CW-20’s — 
One order for 16 CW-20’s, to cost 
$5,000,000, came from National 
Airlines, which last week started 
its run b^een the South and 
New York. The other, for an un- 
disclosed number of CW-20’s, was 
from Eastern Air Lines, which an- 
nounced simultaneously that it also 
is ordering DC-4’s and has assigned 
$25,000,000 to both contracts. 

With last month’s order tor $50,- 
000,000 worth of DC-4’s and DC- 
6's by American Airlines, Panagra 


and United Air Lines, and Penn- 
sylvania-Central Airlines' subse- 
quent $10,000,000 for 15 DC-4's, 
the new announcements put post- 
war commercial transport plane 
orders to a total probably around 
200 units and well over $100,000,- 
000. Accuracy of these estimates 
dqsends, of course, on cost of Pan 
American's DC-7’s and the num- 
ber of planes Eastern is getting for 
its $25,000,000. 

► More to Come — Further purchase 
announcements may be forthcom- 
ing soon. United said in placing its 
original order for 15 DC-4’s and 
20 DC-6's that it expected soon to 
contract for 15 more of the latter. 
TWA has yet to announce specific 
plans for purchase of Lockheed 
CoTisteliafions, and PCA is report- 
ed to be thinking about these ships 
in addition to DC-4’s. Other lines, 
particularly the smaller ones, are 
biding their time until they see 
what route expansion the Civil 
Aeronautics Board allows them. 

Announcement of the CW-20 
orders, while made by the airlines, 


gives an inkling of the type of mar- 
ket at which Curtiss-Wright is 
aiming. Eastern described the 
plane, commercial version of the 
military C-46 Commando trans- 
port. as developed “to meet a defi- 
nite demand for larger payload 
with greater reliability and re- 
duced operating costs in the 200- 
700 mile range, which accounts for 
over 80 percent of the total over- 
all commercial air travel in this 
country." 

4 Use Cyclone Engines — In com- 
mercial service, the ships will be 
equipped with 18-cylinder Wright 
Cyclone engines of the type now 
used in the Boeing B-29 Superfor- 
tress, the Lockheed C-69 Constet- 
lotion, and Martin Mars. The C- 
46’s use Pratt & Whitney 2600's. 

With the new engines and Cur- 
tiss electric full-feathering propel- 
lers. Curtiss-Wright’s main entry 
into the post-war field becomes 
an all Curtiss-Wright product. 

Eastern hopes the Commandos, 
which will carry 36 to 40 passen- 
gers at a cruising speed of 250 
mph., will be put in operation by 
the fall of 1945, the war permit- 
ting, and the DC-4's “as soon 
thereafter as possible." The line 
has two years’ experience with 
Commandos for the Air Transport 
Command in the Caribbean. It re- 
ports 10 million miles of operation, 
much over water, including the 
Caribbean and the South Atlan- 
tic between South America and 
Africa, and adds that no scheduled 
flight was missed because of 
weather conditions. The C-46 is 
even better known for its regular 
runs over the “hump” between 
India and China. 

► Eastern's Contracts — Eastern an- 



Curtiss-Wright's Bid for Post-War Market: This new picture shows the 
C-46 Commando, miiitarv rersion oj the CW-20 commercial transport 
with which Curtiss-Wright is making its major bid for the post-war 
airline market. Orders for the CW-20 have been received from Na- 
tional Airlines and EasterTi Air Lines. Commandos are produced at Buf- 
falo, Louisuille and St. Louis, and serve with the AAF, NATS, ATC and 
Marines. Elimination of camouflage paint in fovor of the natural olclod 
finish (foreground) is said to increase load capacity 75 to 100 pounds 
and give more speed by eliminating drag due to paint’s rough surface. 
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nounced the signing of a contract 
by its president, Capt. Eddie Rick- 
enbacker, and G. W. Vaughan, 
president of Curtiss-Wright Corp., 
but some EAL sources said the 
agreement was based on options, 
and actual contract for delivery has 
not been signed. This would ac- 
count for the failure to disclose the 
number of planes purchased. 

The company says the new 
equipment will make possible a 
quintupling of its plane mileage 
in a three-year period under a 
domestic and international expan- 
sion program — about half its over- 
all five-year expansion plan. 

A heavy expansion program in 
Latin America figures in Pan 
American’s announcement that it 
will buy 26 DC-7’s. Made at a 
press conference on the eve of the 
carrier’s appearance in the Latin 
American route hearing now pro- 
gressing before a Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board examiner, it was the 
first disclosure by an airline of 
plans to purchase these big planes. 
MOO-Passenger Planes — Pan 
American expects the ships to car- 
ry 100 or more passengers, though 
figures on seating capacity have 
been reported variously at 86 to 90 
seated passengers or 40 in berths. 
As planned the four-engine DC-7 
would have a 4.000-mile range. 
Gross takeoff weight would be 
150,000 pounds, or more than twice 
that of the DC-4 (C-54), Douglas 
believes the first of the DC-7’s 
could be turned out about a year 
after permission is given to build. 

Two other types are under con- 
sideration by PAA. One is a sleep- 
er version of the Constellation, and 
another an advanced two-engine 
type high wing monoplane for local 
service, carrying 24 passengers. 

Pan American is not planning 
regular all-cargo service, pending 
further experiments with this type 
of operation. The press conference, 
which coincided with Eastern’s 
announcement of new plane pur- 
chases, was held in Washington by 
J. Clawson Roop, vice-president 
and treasurer, and Henry J, 
Friendly, general counsel. 

Pan American announced last 
August it was ordering four-en- 
gine planes, the larger of which 
would carry 108 passengers to “the 
most distant South American capi- 
tals,” and the smaller 60 passen- 
gers to intermediate points, both 
to fly in the sub-stratosphere at 
more than 300 mph., in an opera- 
tion expected to make possible re- 
duction in passenger fares and car- 
go rates. 

Meanwhile reports from the 



Eastern Orders “Commandos”: 
Eastern Air Lines disclosed lost 
week it had ordered a fleet of ttuin- 
engine Curtiss CW-20 Commandos 
os part of a $25,000,000 purchase 
program that also includes four- 
engine Douglas DC-4^s. Capt. Ed- 
die Rickenbacker, EAL president, 
here examines a model of the Cur- 
tiss transport plane with Guy W. 
Vaughan, president of Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. 


West Coast indicate that another 
international carrier — American 
Export Airlines — also is thinking 
about acquiring new planes, The 
line's vice-president in charge of 
operations, D, G- Richardson, visit- 
ed plane plants there and is said 
to be interested particularly in the 
Douglas DC-6. 

Survey of Argentine 
Air Potential Made 

Department of Commerce stat- 
isticians, who have been working 
to determine potential air cargoes 
between the United States and 
Latin-America, report the balance 
of our trade with the Argentine is 
preponderantly export. 

Using 1939 export and import 
data, the experts calculated for 
that year a total trade with Ar- 
gentina of $129,169,871, of which 
$70,621,123 was export and $58,- 
548,748 was import for domestic 
consumption. Of this total, com- 
modities suitable for air shipment 
amounted to $9,978,776 (exports) 
and $2,468,123 (imports). 

Economists point to this 4-1 dis- 
parity as a possible "deterrent" to 
extensive air cargo services, but 
suggest that Argentine products 
v/hich did not form articles of trade 
in 1939 might develop into items 
suitable for air transportation. 


Airline Revenues 
Off for Fiscal 1944 

Operating net drops to $27,138,- 

848 from $30,463,089 for pre- 
vious 12 months. 

Despite expanded passenger 
operations, net operating revenues 
of 18 domestic airlines (including 
All American Aviation and Ha- 
waiian Airlines, Ltd.) dropped to 
$27,138,848 for the year ended 
June 30, 1944. compared with a 
net operating revenue of $30,463,- 
089 for the 1943 period, according 
to Civil Aeronautics Board statis- 

This figure, however, is not an 
entirely accurate reflection of the 
over-the-counter business done by 
the domestic carriers. Total oper- 
ating revenues during the 1944 pe- 
riod were $134,300,583 compared 
with $113,324,489 in the 1943 pe- 
riod. 

► Freight Express Oft — Chief rea- 
sons for the drop in net operating 
revenues may be found in a de- 
crease in freight and express han- 
dled — 7,721,503 pounds in the 1944 
fiscal year as against 8,429,353 
pounds for the 1943 period — and 
an increase in general adminis- 
trative expenses from $8,734,388 in 
1943 to $13,748,942 in 1944. 

Freight operations have been 
curtailed to accommodate passen- 
ger requirements. Substantial im- 
provements in the situation can be 
looked for after the lines acquire 

^ Administrative Costs Up— Rise 
in general administrative expenses 
represents a trend which may be 
expected to continue as the domes- 
tic lines prepare to mesh back in- 
to a peacetime economy and to ex- 
pand their operations into the in- 
ternational field. 

Evidence that airlines are focus- 
ing efforts toward serving the huge 
passenger traffic potential is plain 
from CAB’S figures which show 
that, during fiscal 1944, passenger 
revenues climbed to $95,479,708 
against 1943’s $79,287,570. 

First Fatal Accident 

All American Aviation, Inc., only 
U, S. pick-up operator, had its 
first fatal accident at State Col- 
lege. Pa., recently, in an esti- 
mated 3,691.000 miles in scheduled 
service and 290,000 pickups. 

The wing of a pickup plane 
struck a tree on a second circuit 
of the field. The pilot, Wilson Scott, 
was killed and the cargo handler 
injured. 
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WADSWORTH SKILLS 



• • • built up through half a 
century of leadership in the ex- 
acting Watch Case Industry will 
be available soon to many man- 
ufacturers who will require large 
quantities of small precision 
parts for their postwar assemblies. 

Work of this character is now 
being supplied to many leading 
companies which normally pro- 
duce radio equipment, refrigera- 
tors, automotive parts, precision 
instruments. 

Illustrated are nine small com- 
ponents of an Ordnance assembly 
which Wadsworth furnishes in 
great numbers. The production 
of these pieces, which are held to 
very close tolerances, brings a 
score of special Wadsworth 
facilities into play. 

Wadsworth workers’ feeling 
for precision and their ability 
to get work out on time will 
ease postwar headaches for many 
producers. 


CURRENTLY 
SERVING THESE 
INDUSTRIES 





DAYTON, KENTUCKY, SUBURB OF CINCINNATI, OHIO 
PHOHE COlONIAl 8194 • (CINCINNATI EXCNANSE) 
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EAL Abaadons Fight 
For So. America Lines 

Rickenbacker reveals company’s 
plan to concentrate on proposed 
New Orleans-Texas-Mexico and 
Miami-Tampa-New Orleans-Bal- 
boa routes. 

By DANIEL S. WENTZ II 

Eastern Air Lines’ President E. 
V. Rickenbacker dropped a block- 
buster in the Civil Aeronautics 
Board’s Latin-American hearing 
last week when he revealed on the 
witness stand his line was aban- 
doning its extensive South Ameri- 
can applications to concentrate on 
its proposed New Orleans-Texas- 
Mexico and Miami-Tampa-New 
Orleans-Balboa routes. The com- 
pany earlier abandoned any plans 
for the North Atlantic. 

Reading from a prepared state- 
ment which had not reached op- 
posing attorneys until late the pre- 
vious night, Rickenbacker said the 
about-face was prompted by what 
Eastern considered its "immediate 
public duty” in improving and ex- 
tending "the Latin-American ser- 
vices which it has been rendering 
for many years" through Routes 5 
and 6 and other parts of its north- 
south system. 

► Attached — The unexpected alter- 
ation in the nature of Eastern's 


case brought sharp and immedi- 
ate attacks from counsel for other 
applicants and a rebuke from As- 
sistant Chief Examiner Francis W. 
Brown, who pronounced Eastern’s 
tactics “highly unfortunate.” Re- 
quests for a day’s adjournment to 
consider Eastern's case in the light 
of the announcement were refused 
by the examiner. 

Much of Rickenbacker's pre- 
pared statement consisted of a gen- 
eral criticism of Pan American 
Airways. 

"No company, so fortified by 
monopoly, and gorged with op- 
portunity,” he declared, “could fail 
to lapse into complacency.” 

► Assails Ship Lines — Under ques- 
tioning, Rickenbacker charged that 
steamship lines in the Latin-Amer- 
ican trade have never given ade- 
quate service, and would, if per- 
mitted to operate airlines, 
"strangle” a new and rapidly 
growing instrument of trade be- 
tween the Americas. 

In view of this double-headed 
attack, some observers pointed out 
that his proposition to cooperate 
closely with Panagra, jointly 
owned by Pan American and W. R. 
Grace & Co., was rather anomaJ- 
ous. After a long- exposition of 
past relations between the co-own- 
ers of Panagra, Rickenbacker said 
his company's intention was to 
provide a link between Balboa and 
the U. S. through which traffic 


could be funneled to and from the 
Panagra system without depen- 
dence dn Pan American. This state- 
ment prompted close questioning 
by various counsel, which revealed 
that, although the possible pur- 
chase by Eastern of tV. R. Grace & 
Co.’s share in Panagra had been 
discussed by Grace and Eastern, 
the latter was not interested. 
^Routes Requested — As Eastern's 
case now stands, it is pressing ap- 
plications for routes between Mi- 
ami, Tampa, New Orleans and the 
Canal Zone via Havana, Kingston 
(Jamaica) and Barranquilla (Co- 
lombia). and an extension of AM 
5 to Tampico and Mexico City from 
New Orleans and from Houston, 
Brownsville and Corpus Christi. 

► Roop First Witness — -Pan Amer- 
ican was scheduled to begin its 
presentation immediately follow- 
ing Eastern, with its vice president 
and treasurer. J. Clawson Roop, 
as first witness. Pan American’s 
applications in this proceeding, 
while they do not ask to serve any 
points not already on the com- 
pany’s system, represent a com- 
prehensive effort to tighten up that 
system in the face of threatened 
competition. 

The applications, however, are 
not entirely of a defensive nature; 
if granted they could mean con- 
siderable improvement in air 
transportation in Latin America. 

Company witnesses are expected 
to treat in detail President Juan 
Trippe’s projected plans for pas- 
senger fares as- low as 3V4 cents 
per mile and cargo service which 
proposes ton-mile charges aver- 
aging 2S cents. These officials say 
their plans for all-cargo service 
are still indefinite, and point to 
imbalance of trade between U. S. 
and Latin America as chief reason 
for moving warily in opening all- 
cargo operations. 

► High Costs Stressed — Pan Amer- 
ican is also expected to make a 
thorough demonstration of the 
high costs of installmg naviga- 
tional aids on routes which may 
be authorized in South America. 
The distinction between opening a 
new route in the U. S-, where air- 
way facilities are provided by the 
Government, and a route in Latin 
America, where the airline usually 
is required to install the requisite 
facilities at its own expense, is an 
important one and Pan American 
is expected to place considerable 

'Some industry sources believe 
this cost item is the chief reason 
behind Eastern’s abandonment of 
its South American applications. 



PAN AMERICAN WINS AAF AWARD; 

Pan American Airuioys has been awarded an Army Air Forces Service 
Certificate for four years of traininp AAF cadets in aerial navigation. 
Picture shows presentation at Miami with, left to right, Maj. Jesse H, 
Brown, AAF training section commandant in Miami; Maj. Gen. Walter 
F. Kraus, commanding general of the AAF Central Flying Training 
Command; W. O. Snyder, manager of PAA’s Latin-American division: 
Copt. Carl Dewey, director, and Charles J. Lunn, former director of the 
oiriine’s navigation section. 
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PROPOSED PLANE WITH PICKUP EQUIPMENT: 

This vieuj oj’ the plane proposed by the Feeder Airlines Association for 
local-feeder-pickup service shows if adapted to passenger and pickup. 
Sis: seats have been removed, the movable bulkhead carried back, and 
pickup equipment installed. The equipment depicted has been discussed 
by FAA’s technical committee as a possible voriafion of the present 
type used by All American Aviation, which has the windlass on the 
floor. The drawing by Don Seevers, executive director, shows an over- 
head type, with the windlass traveling on a track to permit easier han- 
dling of mail or cargo. A mail container stands in the comer. 


PAA Asks 4 More 
Atlantic Terminals 

Seeks right to serve Boston, Chi- 
cago and Detroit, and Baltimore 
as permanent port of entry in- 
stead of alternate for New York 
in bad weather. 

Pan American Airways, in a 
move that is both a reversal of past 
company policy and a request for 
a change in the government posi- 
tion, has asked Civil Aeronautics 
Board to designate Baltimore, Bos- 
ton, Chicago and Detroit as termini 
for its trans-Atlantic operations. 

American Export Airlines, only 
other U. S. flag international car- 
rier, previously asked the Board 
for the right to serve Chicago, 
■Washington, New York and Bos- 
ton as co-terminals. 
k Coastlines Breaking Points — 
Both carriers are confronted with 
an established policy of the Post 
Office Department, carried over 
into the administration of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act, which 
forced international carriers to 
recognize coastlines as breaking 
points for air routes. 

Pan American has not hitherto 
asked the right to serve interior 
points, except for its application 
to replace Brownsville with Hous- 
ton as terminus for its Mexican 
operation. 

Many observers believe CAB's 
decisions in the current proceed- 
ings will end the old distinction 
between international and domes- 
tic carriers. They point out that 
the concept is outworn and a de- 
terrent to fullest development of 
international transport operations. 
k Asks Access to Points of Origin — 
Pan American makes it plain it is 
not seeking the right to engage in 
domestic air transportation. Its 
application is designed to insure 
access to points of origin for inter- 
national pasenger and cargo.busi- 
ness. The carrier is faced with pos- 
sible competition from several 
domestic airlines wanting interna- 
tional routes. Therefore it is ask- 
ing to reach these internal traffic 
generating centers to protect its 
position. 

Until now, Baltimore has been 
a Pan American alternate to New 
York for use in bad weather, The 
company now requests that it be 
made a permanent port of entry. 
Detroit and Chicago, under PAA 
plans, would be interior points of 
origin for traffic on the North At- 
lantic route to Europe. 

Pan American proposes to re- 


place Shediac with Montreal as its 
Canadian port of call on the trans- 
Atlantic service. 

The application specifically seeks 
these additional authorizations as 
an amendment to the lines’ present 
North Atlantic certificate. 

New Air Classes 

Stanford University last week 
opened a free war training course 
in commercial air transportation 
under the U. S. Office of Education, 
and Texas A & M College will open 


an airport and fixed base manage- 
ment class. 

The Stamford course is given at 
the request of commercial airlines 
to train personnel in air transpor- 
tation management, airline opera- 
tion, maintenance and inspection. 
k Started at NYU — The first such 
course was given in 1943 at New 
York University College of Engi- 
neering at the request of personnel 
of airlines at LaGuardia Airport. 

University of Texas is instruct- 
ing about 23 students in the free 
air transportation course. 



DRAFT FEEDER PLANE SPECIFICATIONS: 

Specijleations for a local service feeder plane, as shown on the cover of 
this week’s Nsws, were drawn by the group shown here at a recent 
meeting at St. Louis. Members of the technical committee of the Feeder 
Airlines Association, they are, left to right, Don Seevers, executive di- 
rector; Oliver L. Parks, committee chairman; Halsey B. Bazley, presi- 
dent of All American Aviation; Eugene R. Scroggie, Ryan School of 
Aeronautics; Bauman R. Otto, Otto Aviation Corp., and Col. Herbert 
Fox, Southern Aviation Corp. 
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CAB Names 20-Man 
Tax Study Panel 

Personnel of group indicates 
closer working relationship be- 
tween airlines and state regula- 
tory and assessment bodies. 
Prospects for a closer working 
relationship between airlines and 
state and local regulatory and 
taxing bodies are seen in the per- 
sonnel of the twenty-man panel 
appointed by Civil Aeronautics 
Board to advise on the multiple 
taxation study now in progress. 

The committee is under chair- 
manship of CAB Member Oswald 
Ryan. United States airlines are 
well represented by officers of 
three domestic and one interna- 
tional carrier. 

► Membership — Other members of 
the panel are drawn from authori- 
ties on state and local taxation. 
Federal-state relations and public 
fiscal policy. 

Following are the Board’s ap- 
pointees; 

Dixwell Pierce, secretary, Cali- 
fornia State Board of Equalization; 
Roy Blakely, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Tax Adminis- 
trators; Ray Blough, Treasury Tax 
Research, Treasury Department; 
J, C. Collins, vice-president, Mid- 
Continent Airlines; John C. Coop- 
er, vice-president, Pan American 
Airways; Amos Culbert, vice-pres- 
ident, American Airlines; Harold 
Groves, chairman, Department of 
Economics, U, of Wisconsin; J. 
Weldon Jones, Fiscal Division, Bu- 
reau of the Budget; I. M- Labovitz, 
Bureau of the Budget (alternate 
to J. Weldon Jones) : R. G. Lochiel, 
treasurer PCA; Edward Logan, di- 
rector of the Budget, Common- 


U. K. First Choice 

First choice of this country’s 
air travelers for their post-war 
international journeys is a trip 
to the British Isles, according 
to answers to an American Air- 
lines questionnaire- Preference 
for U. S. Flag lines was vir- 
tually 100 percent- Second 
choice for foreign travel was 
Continental Europe, then the 
other Americas, Russia, Mexico 
and Scandinavia. 

Eighty-four percent said 
seating capacity made no dif- 
ference to them. Of those to 
whom size was important. 58 
percent expressed preference 
for 21-passenger planes. 30 for 
50-passenger and 12 for 100- 
passenger. 



SIGN FOR PCA DC-4'S: 
Principals in the recent signing by 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines of a 
J10,000,000 contract for 15 Doug- 
las DC-4's were Donald Douglas 
(left), president of Douglas Air- 
craft, and C. Bedell Motiro, presi- 
dent of PCA. J. H. Carmichael 
(standing), PCA vice-president, 
went with Monro to Santa Monica 
for the occasion. 


wealth of Pennsylvania; James W. 
Martin, professor of economics and 
director of the Bureau of Business 
Research: Joseph McGoldrick, 
comptroller, City of New York; 
Louis Nims, chairman, Michigan 
State Tax Commission; A1 Noonan, 
executive secretary. National As- 
sociation of Assessing Officers; Carl 
Shoup, professor of economics, Co- 
lumbia University; A. H. Stone, 
chairman, Mississippi State Tax 
Commission: George Watson, ex- 
ecutive secretary, National Asso- 
ciation of Assessing Officers; Ron- 
ald Welch, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue; David L. Behncke, pres- 
ident, Air Line Pilots' Association. 

San Francisco Gets 
Road-Free Airport 

San Francisco’s agreement with 
the California Highway Commis- 
sion will give the city a 2,900- 
acre airport, undivided by a high- 
way, The development is of 
particular interest to four airline 
companies operating at the field- 

The state has agreed to move the 
Bayshore highway half a mile 
west. An additional 550 acres ac- 
crues to the municipal airport site 
thereby at a cost to the city of 
about $1,000,000, the city bearing 
the expense of new highway con- 
struction. The state is exchanging 


the present right of way, which 
serves the airport and cuts through 
city-owned land, for that further 

^ Expand Facilities— As a result, 
airlines will be able to expand 
their facilities without having to 
cross the main highway from San 
Francisco to peninsula points. In- 
cluded are Pan American Airways, 
which wants a land base in addi- 
tion to its $4,000,000 seaplane base; 
United Air Lines, now cramped 
for space; Western Air Lines, and 
TWA, Matson Navigation Co. has 
announced plans to construct an 
air terminus at the airport. 

ATC Terminates 
Domestic Contracts 

Two-thirds of airlines already 

have ceased special operations 

and remainder are expected to 

close by Nov. 1. 

Airlines doing domestic flying 
for the Air Transport Command 
have been notified of termination 
of their contracts. About two- 
thirds already have ceased these 
operations. 

Several extensions have been 
granted, however, to ease the re- 
turn to commercial operation, and 
it is expected that a few still will 
be in effect until Nov. 1. Overseas 
contracts continue. 

One of the latest terminations 
reported involves the contract 
with Mid-Continent Airlines, 
whose military transport division 
operated a cargo route through the 
midwest from Minneapolis to Day- 
ton via Chicago, Dayton to Kansas 
City via Indianapolis, and Sioux 
City to San Antonio via Omaha, 
Kansas City, Topeka. Salina, 
Wichita, Oklahoma City and 
Dallas. 

F MCA Operations — MCA esti- 
mates that, since it began the 
route May 19, 1942, about 16,700,- 
000 pounds of war goods have been 
carried 8’/i billion pound-miles. In 
addition to cargo, 8,500 military 
passengers were carried. Opera- 
tion was 99.6 percent of scheduled 
mileage during the last four 
months of operation. 

Mid-Continent expects the ex- 
perience it gained with the C-49 
in ATC work to help it when it 
receives three Douglas DC-3's now 
at the Douglas factory for recon- 
version. Mid-Continent hitherto 
has used Lockheeds on its com- 
mercial runs. Pilots used in the 
ATC flights will be used on the 
DC-3's, of which the C-49 is a 
military cargo version. 
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Alaskan Air Carriers Report 
New High in Passenger Operations 

Total of 83,823 carried for 12 months ended June 30, 1944, is 
put at nearly 23 times figure for like 1930 period; freight 
poundage lowest since 1937 fiscal year. 


New records for passenger traf- 
fic were established by Alaskan 
air carriers during the last fiscal 
year. Number of passengers car- 
ried jumped to an all-time an- 
nual high of 83,823, which was 
nearly 23 times greater than the 
figure shown during the year end- 
ed June 30, 1930. Passenger-miles 
flown found a new peak at 12,065,- 
139, This was more than 17 times 
the number of passenger-miles 
turned in for the 1930 fiscal year. 

While pounds of mail and pounds 
of freight flown were not new rec- 
ords, they nevertheless were sub- 
stantial figures. Pounds of mail 
flown in the territory totaled 982,- 
901, which was the highest for any 
year with the exception of the 1943 
fiscal period, when 1,604,817 
pounds of mail were flown. 

► Freight Poundage — Pounds of 
freight flown in the territory 
amounted to 2,568,085. This was 
the lowest since the year ended 
June 30, 1937, when 2,947,726 

pounds were flown. The record 
freight traffic was for the twelve 
months ended June 30, 1941, when 
4,947,516 pounds were moved. 

June 30 yearly totals of Alaskan 
aircraft operations are shown in 
the accompanying tabulation. 

Operations of the Alaskan car- 
riers for the year ended June 30, 
1944, are discussed in a report of 
the Alaskan Aeronautics and Com- 
munications Commission, The re- 
port has been transmitted to the 
governor of Alaska by the super- 
visor of the Commission, 

Not only do the Alaskan traffic 
figures give an indication of the 
increased volume of business that 
can be expected in the post-war 
period, but the comments of the 
Alaskan Commission accompany- 
ing the report likewise are im- 
pressive. 

^ Sees Alaska as Hub — "Post-war 
planning places Alaska as the hub 
of world aviation operations,” says 
the report. “The great circle routes 
to Manila, Hong Kong, Calcutta, 
Bombay, and Tokyo are by way of 
Alaska. Technical developments 
predict a large volume of post-war 
private flying in addition to ex- 
pansion of commercial air trans- 
portation facilities. We have every 


reason to expect an aeronautical 
future for Alaska.'' 

According to the report, over 
20 radio telephone stations have 
been installed and operated for a 
year at less than half the cost of 
one mile of the Alaska Military 
Highway. Efforts are being made 
by the Commission to get 40 addi- 
tional complete stations to install 
in various isolated communities. 
Further, efforts are being made to 
purchase all private stations simi- 
lar to those of the Commission, 
and to control additional stations 
now operated by other offices. 

► Communications Lacking — ‘Fif- 
ty-three stations are licensed to 
individuals or communities. Ap- 
proximately 850 communities have 
no communication. Only 220 com- 
munities have post-offices. Since 
the majority of the stations do not 
operate at a profit their only meas- 
ure of success can be attributed to 
the wholehearted cooperation of 
these agencies and individuals 
who have given freely of their 



furnishing of communication to 
every community is a possibility 
that could be realized through the 
installation of inexpensive low 
and medium powered stations sup- 
ported by the community.” 

The report points out that there 
are approximately 500 miles of 
railroads and 3,000 miles of vehi- 
cular roads serving an area of 
about 600,000 square miles. “Air 
transportation is- serving as the 
most logical solution for the lack 
of other methods of travel,” ac- 
cording to the report, 

"Planes operate to and from 
communities that have no other 
communications with the outside 
world than occasional mail during 
the summer months. The vastness 
of the area served, weather condi- 
tions prevalent in northern cli- 
mates, communication difficulties 



STRAW SPREADER FOR DUSTY AIRPORTS: 

V. S. Army Engineers at Sacramento call this straw spreader for dusty, 
unsur^aced airports a "whiffenpoofer.” Weighing five tons and powered 
bj/ an automobile engine, the machine shreds baled straw and spreads 
it to a width of 25 feet, covering an acre in 12 minutes at a cost of $130. 
The straw is harrowed into the soil to a depth of three or four inches. 
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CAA’S NEW VISUAL WEATHER INDICATOR: 


Ciuil Aeronautics Administration fias developed a 
new weather indicator it claims is jaster and easier to 
interpret than the usual teletype messages. Picture at 
left shows operator turning one of the rotary switch- 


es, operated by airway trafic control center or 
weather bureau personnel. At right is the indicofor 
os it is mounted atop the flight progress boord at 
Washington National airport. 


due to distance and lack of proper 
radio facilities, and economic prob- 
lems have been a major problem to 
aircraft operators.” 

Frye Urges Airlines, 
Ships Share Trade 

Division of foreign trade be- 
tween airlines and surface carriers 
was urged by Jack Frye, TWA 
president, as he emphasized the 
necessity of developing foreign 
commerce before members of the 
San Francisco chapter of the Pro- 
peller Club of the United States. 



NORTHWESTS BUFFET: 

This two-by-four bu,ffct is being 
installed in iVorthwest Airlines' 
planes. Built of aluminum, it has 
a portable icebox and thermos jugs 
which can provide a complete din- 
ner in the air. 


While suggesting that special in- 
ducements be worked out to en- 
courage foreign trade ventures, 
Mr. Frye declared the two trans- 
portation systems could operate 
profitably by sharing mutual tasks 
and benefits. 

> Favors Airlines for Passengers — 
All transoceanic passenger traffic 
will go to the airlines, he pre- 
dicted, while increased cargo con- 
signments will compensate surface 
shippers for loss of this revenue. 
Airlines will receive only such as- 
signments as can be handled by 
air better and cheaper than other 
established forms of transporta- 
tion, Mr. Frye said. 

‘■■The plane will be the tool for 
building up ship cargoes.” he pre- 
dicted. “The planes will get the 
orders and the ships will deliver 
the goods.” 

UAL Spans Pacific 
1,500 Times forATC 

United Air Lines completing its 
1,500th trans-Pacifle flight for Air 
Transport Command, has flown 
about 11,000,000 miles over the 
7,350-mile route between Califor- 
nia. Hawaii and Australia since 
the operation began late in 1942. 

The line has carried 38,990 pas- 
sengers, 6,434,619 pounds of cargo 
and 6,030,512 pounds of mail, a 
total weight of 21,033,704 pounds, 
on these flights, which are separate 
from those United makes on its 
Alaska run. 

► C-54’s Used — Two daily round 
trips are being flown on the Pacific 
job. which employs a fleet of 20 


Douglas C-54’s. Average west- 
bound elapsed time from San Fran- 
cisco to Townsville, Australia, via 
Honolulu, Canton Island. Tarawa, 
Guadalcanal and Port Moresby is 
50 hours. 

National Inaugurates 
New York Flights 

National Airlines opened its New 
York service on Sunday, Oct. 1, 
with an inaugural flight from Mi- 
ami on which officials made the 
trip and held ceremonips at Jack- 
sonville and at New York, Mayor 
La Guardia greeted the plane at 
La Guardia Field Sunday after- 

Thomas Prevost is National's re- 
gional manager at New York. 

ATC Takes Over Unit 

Training school phases of the 
air base at 5,556-acre Mather 
Field, near Sacramento, Calif., be- 
came a major unit of the Air 
Transport Command Oct. 1. An- 
nouncement was made recently 
that $2,000,000 is to be spent on 
runways and other improvements 
to accommodate ATC transport 
planes, additional to the $11,000,- 
000 Army engineers say already 
has 'been spent at Mather since 
the war began. 

Pilot and cadet classes at the ad- 
vanced flying school will complete 
their training there, although ATC 
is in charge of the field, but new 
classes originally slated for Mather 
will go to the Army air field near 
Douglas. Ariz. 
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This section of an airjield mat developed by Aluminum Co. of America 
weighs only half as much as a steel mat and can be carried by air or 
small cargo vessels into ploces iTioccessible to heavy gear. The sections, 
easily handled by one man, fit together by a slide or "bayonet” type of 
lock. 


Third House Group 
Studies Air Policy 

Two members of five-man sub- 
committee of Post-Wajr Eco- 
nomic Policy Committee are 

strong advocates of rail-sbip 

operation of airlines. 

A third House group is study- 
ing the foreign air transportation 
policy of the United States. The 
five-man body, the Foreign Trade 
and Shipping Sub-Committee of 
the House Post-War Economic 
Policy Committee, has for two of 
its members staunch advocates of 
rail-shipping operation of airlines. 

Members of the sub-committee, 
now studying post-war overseas 
trade, are Rep. Eugene Worley 
(D., Tex.), chairman; Rep. Francis 
Walter (D., Pa.). Rep. John E, 
Fogarty (D., R. I.), Rep. Richard 
J. Welch (R., Calif.), and Rep. 
Charles A. Wolverton (R., N. J,). 
Welch is considered one of the 
strongest advocates in Congress of 
participation by shipping interests 
in overseas airlines, and is a mem- 
ber of the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee. Wolverton, 
member of the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee, is an 
advocate of railroad ownership of 
airlines. 

i Comprehensive Study Planned — 
Chairman Worley says the study 
will include thorough investiga- 
tion of the pros and cons of all 
proposals made to date for opera- 
tions by domestic carriers, steam- 
ship companies or a “chosen in- 
strument.” 

Pointing to the deadlock be- 
tween the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee and the In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, Worley commented 
that "it may be well to have a 
disinterested committee of the 
House review the matter.” 

Worley said the sub-committee 
would file a formal report with 
the House, probably around the 
end of November. It will take a 
definite stand on the foreign air 
pattern, he added. 

^ CAB May Be Represented — Vice 
Admiral Emory S. Land, of the 
Maritime Commission, already has 
spoken for steamship air opera- 
tions and Almon E. Roth, presi- 
dent of the American Federation 
of Shipping, says he will testify. 
Representatives of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board will be invited to 
appear, but airline spokesmen have 
not yet been requested to testify. 


TWA Layover at L.A. 
Cut to 45 Minutes 

Civil Aeronautics Board has 
limited to 45 minutes stopovers at 
points within the U. S. on any air- 
line flight if the certificate of the 
line operating the flight contains 
a restriction against originating 
or terminating such flight at that 
point on the carrier’s route. 

The regulation was issued after 
United Air Lines, in a complaint 
against TWA, alleged the latter 
was violating the terms of its cer- 
tificate for AM 37, prohibiting lo- 
cal service between Los Angeles 
and San Francisco, by long lay- 
overs at Los Angeles. 

► Flight 15— TWA’s Flight 15, the 
object of United’s complaint, orig- 
inates at New York, arrives in Los 
Angeles at 5:33 P. M. It does not 
depart for San Francisco until 
7:15 P. M. It was United’s conten- 
tion that this layover of one hour 
and 42 minutes constituted local 
service in violation of the terms of 
TWA’s certificate designed to pre- 
vent such service. The certificate 
restricts TWA from serving San 
Francisco except on flights orig- 
inating at Albuquerque or points 
east thereof. 


The new CAB regulation, effec- 
tive Nov, 1, will limit this layover 
at Los Angeles to a maximum of 
45 minutes. 

Other lines whose certificates 
contain restrictions to which the 
new ruling will apply are Braniff 
(AM 15. Denver-Pueblo segment), 
and Eastern (AM 5 and 6, Boston- 
New York and Birmmgham-At- 
lanta segments). 

Winter Schedules 

The three trans-continental air- 
lines will make their annual 
changeover to winter schedules 
Nov. 1. They are slower by an 
hour or two than summer cross- 
country flights. Winter schedules 
were adopted several years ago as 
a safety measure. They are main- 
tained about six months. Summer 
schedules have been in effect this 
year since Apr. 26, 

The longer flight times apply 
only on a trans-continental basis, 
and were agreed to by American 
Airlines, United Air Lines and 
TWA. Prevailing winds are 
.stronger in winter, instrument op- 
proach is more often necessary, 
and more frequent checks must be 
kept on weather conditions. 
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CAB SCHEDULE 



MELFLEX 


Stops Industrial 
fatigue and provides 
safety for workers 



MELFLEX FABRIC LINK-HPE 
SAFETY STANDING MATS 



MELFLEX PRODUCTS COMPANY 


L. E. WARFOBB, PiesiienI 
415 WHEELER LANE AKRON I, OHIO 



PAA RIVET SORTER: 


The task of separating rivets of 
1/8 in. diameter thot accumnlaie 
in Pan American Airways’ main- 
tenance department at La Guardio 
Field is done by this machine, 
shown here uiith its designer. Ed- 
ward J. Mayes, assistant chief of 
the metal shop. Mayes estimates 
that in two hours the sorter can 
segregate according to length a 
week’s accumulation of rivets, at 
a rate of 17,280 an hour. 



CAB ACTION 




Feeder Caution 

A warning to fixed-base oper- 
atoi-s who seek to enter the 
local, feeder, pick-up field is 
seen in comments o£ CAB Ex- 
aminers William J. Madden 
and H. Heinrich Spang regard- 
ing application of Hylan Fly- 
ing Service, which was part of 
the Canadian cases on which 
the examiners recently filed 
their report- 

The Hylan application was 
the first for feMer routes on 
which examiners have report- 
ed since the Board’s opinion of 
last July on the local, feeder, 
pick-up investigation. Madden 
and Spang bluntly cautioned 
that in estimating traffic po- 
tentials, the say-so of one man. 
no matter how experienced, is 
not enough. 

Recommendation that Hy- 
lan's application for routes in 
Maryland, Pennsylvania and 
New York be dismissed “with- 
out prejudice" for lack of evi- 
dence was construed as literal 
adherence to the Board’s dic- 
tum that "it will be incumbent 
on each applicant to meet the 
test of public convenience and 
necessity by showing ... a 
cost to the government in mail 
compensation bearing a rea- 
sonable relationship" to need 
for service, effect on other air 
services and character and 
quality of proposed service. 

While terming “excellent” 
the company’s experience, per- 
sonnel and capitalization, the 
examiners pointed out that 
“the applicant relies on the 
judgment and experience of 
Mr. Hylan and his charter op- 
erations that traffic will be 
available. While it is recog- 
nized that the patronage to be 
expected in the future on an 
airline not yet operated is dif- 
ficult to establish . . . some- 
thing more tangible than the 
general opinion of even an ex- 
perienced man should be ad- 
vanced.” 
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North American Net 
Is $1.98 a Share 

North American Aviation re- 
ports consolidated net income of 
$6,790,323, equal to $1.98 each on 
3,435,033 capital shares for the fis- 
cal year ending Sept. 30, 1943, and 
a consolidated sales increase to 
$509,139,649 from the 1942 volume 
of $253,226,119. In the previous 
year the company reported net in- 
come of $7,370,626 or $2,15 a share. 

For the 1943 fiscal year, income 
was after provision of $5,000,000 


LEGAL NOTICE 



for contingencies, against $1,530,- 
215 in the preceding year. Federal 
income and excess profits taxes to- 
taled $25,414,968 against $21,887,- 
666 for the previous year. 

► Renegotiation — The company de- 
cided at the close of the 1943 fiscal 
year to delay issuance of its an- 
nual report until completion of 
renegotiation, in order to avoid the 
necessity of issuing a revised re- 
port. In an informal settlement 
proposal by the Price Adjustment 
Board on July 26. 1944, the board 
indicated the corporation's sales 
under fixed price contracts result- 
ed in an excessive income of $46,- 
200,000. After application of tax 
credits, this would result in a net 
cash refund to the Government of 
$7,748,664. the report said, and in 
addition it would effect a reduc- 
tion of $3,580,000 in the amount of 
post-war refunds or a total reduc- 
tion in income of $11,328,664. 

AirlineWorker Safety 

Statistics of the National Safety 
Council on industrial accident fre- 
quency reveal that the air trans- 
port industry dropped from 14th 
place in 1942 to 28th place in 1943, 
in a survey of 38 industries. Ac- 
cidents during 1942 accounted for 
12.93 injuries per million man- 
hours. During last year this figure 
rose to 21.86 per million man- 
hours. The aircraft manufacturing 
industry was in sixth place during 
both years. 


Award for Trippe 

Juan T- Trippe, president of Pan 
American Airways, will receive an 
award from The Americas Foun- 
dation at the organization’s annual 
dinner in New York, Oct. 12, in 
recognition of "his accomplish- 
ments in bringing closer together 
the people of all the Americas 
through establishment of the great 
inter-American aerial network 
which has effectively linked all- 
the Americas,” 


, SHORTUNES 


>A restriction in "TWA's agreement 
with Lockheed to purchase Con- 
stellations (Army's C-69) makes un- 
likely any immediate sales such as 
that reported a few days ago by 
Douglas. The restriction is that no 
Constellations shall be sold to other 
domestic carriers until 30 months 
after deliveries to TWA have been 
completed. TWA's original pre-war 
commitment to take 40 was later 


cut to nine and those nine, of which 
one made the April transcontinen- 
tal flight, TWA agreed to deliver 
to the Army with an option on them 
when the Army is through with 

► Consensus in Washington and Den- 
ver seems to be that Colorado will 
not press for adoption of the pro- 
posed state air regulations on which 
the Colorado Public Utilities Com- 
mission held open hearing last May. 

► An official for an eastern chain of 
food stores who has been buying 
beef in the West says the emphasis 
being placed on air transportation 
of fruits and vegetables should be 
extended to meat and other produce. 
He believes the time is not far dis- 
tant when meat will be slaughtered, 
processed, packaged and frozen on 
the meat-growing regions, then 
shipped by fast refrigerated planes 
to eastern markets. 

► Further release by Army of an ap- 
proximate 26 airplanes of DC-3 type 
for airline use is imminent. That 
number would reach the 300 ceiling 
set on airline equipment by executive 
order, but there is strong likelihood 
the release may come in two or more 
bunches, maybe about half in the 
first lot. Chances are that, after 
availability, efforts will be made by 
Civil Aeronautics Board and Muni- 
tions Assignments Board to push 
through allocations as rapidly as 
possible so the airlines can begin 
picking up the planes for reconver- 



The meeling or belter- 
ing of required delivery 
schedules is a habil at 
Mercury, made possible 
by a personnel skilled 
through long experi- 
ence in building aircrall. 


MERCURy Aircraft Inc. 



AT Getid/e ef AttiatioM 
HAMMONDsaORT A NEW YORK 
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EDITORIAL 


A Research Precedent 

R ealization of the importance of continuing aero- 
nautical research after the war is apparent in 
the aircraft industry- Most aircraft companies, if the 
government leaves them with sufficient funds after 
contract termination, contemplate sizable investment 
in research development departments to make best 
use of findings unearthed by government agencies 
such as NACA. 

Beech and Cessna aircraft companies, however, are 
not waiting for completion of all termination adjust- 
ments. Each has contributed $100,000 toward estab- 
lishing at municipally-owned Wichita University an 
industrial research laboratory. Aircraft parts makers 
and other industries and business organizations have 
pledged at least $300,000 more. 

The foundation will undertake investigation of any 
industrial problem of major importance to local in- 
dustry, whether in chemistry, physics, marketing, 
construction, metallurgy, electrical or other phase of 
engineering. 

Backers expect such inquiries to fall into tw'o 
classes, those made to solve immediate problems of 
interest to individual companies, for which the foun- 
dation will receive fair compensation from the firms 
benefited, and those long-range projects that will in- 
crease regional industrial opportunities generally, 
cost of which will be borne by the foundation. Fel- 
lowships will be awarded to encourage scientific- 
minded youth to remain in Kansas where they are 
needed rather than move on to the East or Far West. 
The foundation may become effective as early as the 
first of the year. 

Thus Beech and Cessna make a commendable con- 
tribution to the future progress of their community, 
far out of proportion to the dollar expenditure, they 
increase local public confidence in their future, at the 
same time making possible establishment of a re- 
search staff which can complement their own depart- 
ments. 

Wright Aero’s 25 Years 

W RIGHT Aeronautical Corp. marks its 25th an- 
niversary on October 9 as the world’s largest 
manufacturer of aeronautical power plants. Although 
not incorporated until 1919, its history actually starts 
in 1903 when Orville and Wilbur Wright put together 
their own engine after discovering the best that 
manufacturers here and in Europe could offer 
weighed 33 pounds per horsepower.' Their efforts 
produced a four-cylinder, 12 hp. engine weighing 
only 13 pounds per horsepower. 

The response demanded incorporation by the 
Wright brothers of a million dollar company, pred- 
ecessor of the present Wright Aeronautical Corp.. 
now part of the even larger Curtiss-Wright Corp., 
turning out fighter and transport aircraft and propel- 
lers. 

After a sharp contraction in the post-World War I 
era, the company again began expansion with output 
of its famous Whirluiind, which powered Byrd and 
Bennett to the North Pole, the Atlantic flights of 
Lindbergh, Chamberlin, Earhart, Byrd. Balehen. 
Acosta. Maitland and Hegenberger flew Wright- 


powered craft from California to Hawaii non-stop 
and Sir Charles Kingsford-Smilh flew from Califor- 
nia to Australia, Asia, Europe and over the North At- 
lantic to America. Byrd used Whirliuinds again in the 
Antarctic wastes and over the South Pole. 

Later models such as the 12-cylinder, liquid-cooled, 
600 hp. Tornado appeared in 1922, and there were 
also engines built for dirigibles and boats. Others in 
the parade were the Conqueror, and Challenger. The 
company built planes about 1920, including one which 
attained 200 mph. in 1922. A year later in the Pulitzer 
Race two Wright Navy fighters won prizes and a 
Wright Apache biplane fighter broke all altitude rec- 
ords for aircraft. 

A Wright Cyclone of 750 hp. about 1933 powered 
the famous Douglas DC-1, predecessor of the DC-2 
and DC-3, and progress in commercial and service 
aviation has been rapid to today’s Wright-powered 
Boeing Super/ortress and Flying Fortress, the Martin 
Mars, Lockheed Constellotion, and the Helldiver, 
Havoc, Dauntless, Eastern’s Wildcat. Avenger, 
Mitchell, and a long line of other battle babies which 
are winning the world’s air war. 

Wright Aeronautical by its technical development 
and production accomplishment, even through the 
terrible problems of artificial, mushroom wartime ex- 
pansion. has liv/d up to the most distinguished name 
in aviation history. 

To Aviation News Readers 

F or several months the editorial staff of Aviation 
NEtvs has been sending questionnaires to selected 
subscribers asking their opinions of the magazine. 
According to McGraw-Hill research men, the quanti- 
tative response has been far above the usual answer 
rating for such inquiries. The editorial staff thanks 
those readers who have taken time to fill out and re- 
turn the forms, each of which has been studied by 
the editors. 

It is Ratifying that readers have expressed high 
praise for the Mews. They are proving they mean 
it because the i%mber who have renewed their first 
year’s aubscrip'ici?8 may be as much as 20 percent 
above the most optimistic advance estimates which 
were made by experienced circulation people. 

Meanwhile, Aviation News is meeting its obliga- 
tions to its readers with more improvements- Alexan- 
der McSurely, formerly Midwest editor at Dayton, 
has joined the main Washington staff as Private Fly- 
ing Editor, and the Private Flying section, started re- 
cently with two pages each week, appears today with 
five pages. The new up-to-the-minute Industry Ob- 
server section appeared last week. More regional 
correspondents throughout the country are being add- 
ed. Foreign writers will be contributing before long. 
An Engineering News Review was introduced several 
weeks ago, with a series on the prospect for jet pro- 
pulsion and turbine power. 

Further expansion in news service to the industry 
and aviation public will be added during the war. 
After Victory, Aviation News will be available on 
newsstands everywhere, and special editions and 
bureaus are being studied for such news centers as 
London. Paris, Rio. Moscow, Sydney, and Chungking. 

Robert H. Wood 
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When you STOP vibration 

you SAVE maintenance costs 


An efficiency figure, never before approached by conventional 
shock mounts, has now been obtained by a new war-time devel- 
opment. The Robinson Vibrashock* suspension hos solved the 
problem of vibration control through an entirely new principle 
, . . the double neutral axis suspension. In wide use on our war- 
planes today, it is absorbing better than 90% of all engine and 
propeller vibration impulses. 

Maintenance costs are radiceffy reduced, and the efficiency of 
flight instruments, airborne radios, and electronic equipment is 
extended when protected by Vifarashock* suspension. 

To airplane manufacturers and operators this is good news. 

The operator, especially, benefits because he can obtain the 
moximum flying hours with minimum time out for repairs. 

Robinson engineers are prepared to help solve your vibration 
problem ... to isolate vibration from instrument panels, radios, 
and other flight equipment. Ask Robinson to give you the facts 
about this new development- Vibroshock* suspension. •TrWtHvt 

ROBINSON AVIATION, iNC. 

. 730 RFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. • HOUYWOOD-FIRST NATIONAL BUILDING, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 




THIS TIMKEN BEARING 

Carries 10,000 times 

ITS WEIGHT . . 

But strength is not the only quality of this special 
bearing. Its surface must be finished incredibly 
smooth to insure correct feathering. It must be 
to withstand a centrifugal load of more than 
tons, yet permit the blade to swivel freely 
pitch is altered. 

It must take into consideration the 
caused by inertia, 
scopic effects. And it must carry 
applied at long leverage, by a few rdllerifon opposite 
sides of a base with only a span. 

If you have a propeller feathering problem, we’ll be 
glad to help solve it. Don’t hesitate to consult us. The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 


TIMKEN 

TRADE-MARK REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 

TAPIRED ROLLER BEARLMES 



